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PRESENT STATE AND CONDITION OF EUROPE. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tne motion recently submitted by Mr. Shiel to the consideration of 
the House of Commons on the subject of our relations with Turkey 
and Russia seems to afford a fitting occasion for some observations on 
the present state and condition of Europe, and more particularly on 
the Foreign Relations of England. Postponing the remarks we in- 
tend to make on the recent motion (in which, as we observed, on the 
report of the debate, the Foreign Secretary as well as the Colonial 
Minister acquired no enviable distinction), till the concluding part of 
this article, we shall commence our observations with the more western 
part of Europe, and begin at once with that country in which civil war 
has been so long raging between the two brothers of the House of 
Braganza. 

If an ancient Portuguese, of the time of John or Emanuel, were to rise 
from the tomb, he would no longer recognise as his country that glorious 
Portugal, which for a period of one hundred and twenty-four years was 
distinguished as the land of vast and successful projects, in which sove- 
reigns and subjects shared a divided renown. The genius and daring of 
that epoch of wonder to the rest of Europe have departed for ever, and 
nothing now remains but the recollection of the discoverers of Africa, 
India, and the Brazils. But the names of Vasco di Gama, of Albu- 
querque, of Cabral, and Magellan, which cast a dishonouring shade on 

modern Lusitanians, no longer invite their degenerate posterity to 
any rivalry, however feeble or distant. 

Yet is the decadence of Portugal more owing to the governing than 
tothe governed. The attempted extermination of the Moors—the reli- 
gous persecution of the Jews, the establishment of the Inquisition— 
Were measures which had the effect of driving away from the soil all 
industrious strangers, to render it tributary to an army of soldiers and 
monks, The victims of a gross and degrading superstition—divested 
of all their pristine energy—without industry—without activity—the 
Portuguese descended in the political scale, with a rapidity of which 
oA sme few parallel instances. Barren in all else, modern 
Portugal was, nevertheless, rich in the great incumbrance of her 
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church. Though she had lost all earthly renown, she still retained the 
heavenly comfort of twoArchbishoprics, thirteen Bishoprics, and fourhun. 
dred Monasteries, filled with hosts of most relentless consumers, It wag 
impossible for a country, only about one hundred leagues in length, and 
forty in breadth, and scarcely counting three millions of inhabitants, to 
maintain, at the same time, an army of soldiers and of —— Portugal 
made her election between the two, and the result has been, thatin. 
stead of recovering her pristine position, she has fallen under the mis. 
fortane of a disputed succession, and the misery of a sway demi. 
sacerdotal. 

It is not our purpose—neither would it interest or instruct our 
readers—to go over the long contest between the respectable brother, 
Miguel and Pedro. As to the legitimate right of the one or of the 
other, different persons may have different notions, but the question for 
our Government was not one of legitimacy at all. A Government 
de facto had been already established ;—it had not only been esta. 
blished—but it had become permanent ;—it not only had become per- 
manent, but it appeared to.contain within itself the ‘seedsiof stability; 
—and our duty in such a case was either not to interfere at all, orto 
acknowledge, as King de facto, the younger brother, Miguel, who'had 
maintained himself on the throne despite the efforts of his extemal 
enemies; for internal enemies he appeared to have none. This latter 
course was the one adopted by the United States of America,and 
when we consider the important commercial interests involved in 
recognition de facto, we confess we are surprised that the sagacityof 
the Duke of Wellington was so much at fault, as it appears tohare 
been on this question. In 1815 the export of woollens alone toPa- 
tugal, amounted to 727,808/., and when it is considered that English 
goods shipped to that country pay only 15 per cent. duty, while thow 
of all other nations pay 30 per cent.—these alone afforded in our mind 
grounds sufficient, taken separately, for a de facto recognition. 

We have said we.do.not mean to enter into the question of legit 
macy, nor is it one m which our readers would take the least mteret; 
but an hereditary right, as Blackstone well observes, by no meansiiti 
plies an indefeasible right to the throne. “ It is unquestionably (sms 


this authority), in the breast of the supreme legislature of the kingdom | 


in certain cases to defeat this hereditary right.” Now the Portuguese 
themselves determined who was to be sovereign, though the thie 
Estates did not declare that there was a defeasance of the right of sut- 
cession ; nor did they pretend that their act should be taken as ane 
limitation of the Crown, but as an interpretation and application oftte 
existing law. Miguel sanctioned his assumption of the supreme powe, 
by the recorded opinion of the most ancient assembly known to Po 
tugal, and by an appeal to prejudices deeply rooted. We «may lamett 
the choice of the Portuguese, as much as possible, reasoning on Eng- 
lish grounds; ‘but still it might reasonably enough be assumed, thit 
* they were the best judges in a matter concerning their ownd 

Government. At the meeting of the three Estates, which 

that the Crown of Portugal devolved to Miguel, there were 30 Chutth 
Dignitaries, 121 Nobles, 153 Delegates, representing 84 cities an 
towns; in all 294 persons. Be it further remarked, that of the # 
Portuguese nobility, which prayed Don Miguel to take the Crom, 
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33were Peers of Don Pedro’s creation. Nor was his election confined 
enlyto the nobles ; for, shortly after, the people rose tumuituously and 
imed him King of an absolute Government. 
We-know, on the other hand, it may be, as it often has been alleged, 
that the interests of Public Liberty and Constitutional Government 
the acknowledgment of Donna Maria. We are as sensible to 
the advantages of these blessings as any of our countrymen ean pos- 
sibly'be; but we are still of opinion that the mere words alone have 
been made use of in this case to rally mankind about an individual 
who has just as little love for Public Liberty or Constitutional Govern- 
ment as Don Miguel himself. Looking to the past and present his- 
tory and proceedings of Don Pedro (for it is idle to say that he does 
notgovern, though his daughter may be the nominal sovereign), re- 
membering bis conduct to his father John V1.—his Government in the 
Brazils—and his late capricious and arbitrary proceedings in Portagal, 
weareclearly of opinion that Publie Liberty, or Constitutional Govern- 
ment, will be as little forwarded by his pretended profession of prin- 
ciple, as that good Government would be maintained under the arbitrary 
and sacerdotal sway of his brother Miguel. It is for this reason we 
object to the prostitution of the words ‘‘ Constitution” and “ Liberty” 
to-such vile uses. 
itisnot alone our Commerce which suffers by the prolongation ef 
the civil contest in Portugal. We very much fear that the national 
character has suffered also. Never before in the History of England 
hasithe English soil been the theatre of a recruitment for a parcel of 
needy military adventurers, anxious only for pay and plunder, regard- 
less of the cause or object in which they may be engaged. Formerly, 
sucha reproach was confined to the mercenary Swiss fantassin, but 
mow it attaches, we blush to say, to Britons. Let it not be said in 
mitigation that both parties have had fair play. That forms no excuse, 
for it is disgraceful for any civilized nation to furnish the aliment of 
ewwil-war to two contending parties. The duties of a neutral should be 
¢onfined to strict and rigid neutrality. Such a policy we could under- 
stand; but in England there is a pretended neutrality on the part of 
the Government, violated by the Cabinet in a direct countenance 
gwen to one contending party ; and there is on the part of the people 
regular traffic im flesh and blood, not determined by principle, but 
me more or less of pay which one party or another is enabled to 
give. It becomes the duty of the Government to adopt one of 
three courses—either to acknowledge the King de facto—to interfere 
Spenly in favour of Donna Maria—or to maintain the strictest neutra- 
m respect of both parties. Our present half measures have the 
Hect of injuring our commercial interests—of depreciating the na- 
, r, and of needlessly prolonging a bloody and unprin- 
epled civil war. 
Many of the observations which we have made on the decline of 
Portugal, may with equal trath be applied to Spain. The causes of 
‘that-decline are in both instances pretty similar :—the only difference 
‘that at one period, Spain attained to a higher degree of territorial 
Sxtent and power than Portugal had ever done. Mistress of Portugal 
Set, and of all her colonies—Spain was but the centre of a system, 
' On either side touched the extremities of the world; and there 
262 
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certainly was more of truth than of exaggeration in the 
‘that the sun never set on the dominions of Philip.” But Philip 
instead of nobly employing the treasures of Peru and Mexico, waste 
them in objects of criminal ambition and ferocious persecution ; ang 
this gloomy sovereign of so many states, left only to his successomy 
fatal legacy of debts and discontents. Under him, the royal authority 
became based on a superstructure of priests—under him the vi 
of the Inquisition was aided by the power of the despot ; and Spain, by 
the effects of such a sway, fell from a state of industry and activity 
to one of silent and melancholy superstition. The Spanish soldies, 
who, a century before had been the bravest warrior in Europe, nowlog 
his character; and military ardour declined as priestly influence rulg) 
the ascendant. This was but natural. Encourage military ente, 
prises and you will have a people of soldiers ;—subsidise the Church, 
and you will have only an army of priests. “df 
Since the reign of Philip there has been one bright and glorioy 
period in the annals of Spain; but that too has passed, and for ever, 
The Spain of 1834 is not widely different from the Spain of. 1555, 
Out of a population of 11 millions, 190,000 still belong to the Church, 
and wallow in overabundant wealth; while the mass of the nations 
steeped in the deepest poverty. A fatal apathy seems to have seize § 
onall ranks. Insensible to the suggestions of national glory, or 
enterprise, the Spaniard of the present day reserves his collected em 
thusiasm, for the observances of a puerile and spurious devotion—fa 
the deadly liveliness of the tertudlia, or the sanguinary pleasured 
the bull-fight. Yet, although Spain has irrevocably lost her Americit 
colonies, her sons should reflect on those times, when she possessed 
nought beyond the limits of her own soil. She was then rich, power 
ful, and respected. Her troops, the terror of all Europe, had spread 
their renown far and near; the nation was happy, and a considerabl 
population, without impoverishing its native resources, furnished sub 
sistence to her victorious armies. Though Spain has lost the Indie 
she still possesses these elements of her former greatness ; treasut 
more precious than the mines of Mexico and Peru. Her soil still po 
duces corn, wine, silk, wool, and fruit, in variety and a abet 
Within her boundary are found mines of lead and iron, and she hast 
sea-coast, inferior to none in the world. Yet, with all these a 
Spain has been fast falling to certain ruin. At present she is mt 
throes of a civil war; and England has already thrown her weightiild 
the scale, in behalf of her young queen. a4 
A question arises whether any change of dynasty can in 
the condition of Spain? We are among the number of those who thitt 
not. Unless the system in which Spain has been administered, be & 
tirely changed and remodelled, we confess we do not indulge in mat 
hope for that wretched country. The misgovernment of so mi 
centuries is not to be corrected by the substitution of one royal pi 
sonage for another. Unless the whole social state of Spain be change 
—uniless the privileges of the Church and the Mesta be abolished, ! 
is very indifferent whether Spain be governed by Carlists or Christin 
Of the new premier of Spain we wish to say nothing disparaging® 
a littérateur. He is a man of considerable talent, much fancy, 
some eloqueace; but itis one thing to be a successful dramatist 
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novel writer, and another to bea great statesman. In this crisis of her 
history, Spain requires a Cromwell or a Napoleon, and not a mere 
. Martinez de la Rosa is undoubtedly a person of good in- . 

tentions; but his will is weak and flexible, and he is entirely 

yerned by his colleague, Garelli, the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
who; however celebrated as an advocate at Granada, has yet to make - 

' as an able and honest minister. We much doubt that the 
present it Spanish ministry have the nerve, even supposing them to pos- 
ee idscice to strike at the fundamental shone ohich.ee into the 
vety\vitals of the Peninsula. Though Zea be no longerin power, his 
jnfuence and his principles still govern the councils of the Escurial, 
and a perseverance in his system will infallibly produce either a re- 
yolution or the ultimate success of Don Carlos. 

‘Ifthe question in Spain were one merely of persons, the success of 
Don Carlos were greatly to be desired. Though divested of the first 
ofmale virtues—courage, he is in other respects a humane and good 
man; and was, when we were at Madrid, greatly popular with the 
people; while the young queen, on the other hand, is tainted with the 
worst vices of the Neapolitan Bourbons. Weak, fickle, ignorant, in- 
constant, and ungrateful, she too nearly resembles in other respects 
thatinfamous Caroline of Naples, whose blood runs in her veins—or 
themother of her deceased husband, who sacrificed the interest of her 
country, and the honour of her king and husband, to a worthless 
favourite. In a word, Maria Christina is disfigured by the vices of the 
Messalina of the North, without possessing any portion of her imperial 
talents. Without alluding more particularly to her gallantries, we 
may with truth say that the epitaph written by Tiek on a too liberal 
German lady, may be justly engraven on the tomb of the young and 
widowed Queen of Spain. 


* As Titus thought, so thought the fair deceased, 
And daily made one happy man at least.” 

Under such a sovereign we do not think the Spaniards have much to 
3 She may call the Cortes por Estamentos, but Don Carlos, 
ith all his bigotry would do as much, while he would govern the 
ingdom untrammelled by the system of the Juste Milieu, a system whose 
ors are seeking to commit as great a fraud on the Spanish people 
as they have already succeeded in committing on the people of France. 
Itmay, no doubt, be replied to us, that Don Carlos would govern in the 
interest of priests and monks. We are by no means sure of this ; at all 
events we are quite certain that this influence would not be so mani- 
fest or sensible as people in England imagine ; but even supposing it 
pe ster it is a lesser evil than the predominance of that swindling 
fraudulent diplomacy, the emanation of the pure breast of that 

“best of Republics,” King Louis-Philippe. ; 
ape is well represented at the court of Spain, during this crisis. 
We feel confident that Mr. Villiers will advise the young queen with 
ankness and sincerity, and not be diverted from his purpose by 
t tracasserie of M. Oubril, who has been long enough in Spain to 
acquire a knowledge of her public men, and who is moreover furnished 
») is government with ample pecuniary means to forward Russian 
intetests.—Nor will the British Ambassador, we trust, allow himself to 
circumvented by the practised finesse, or overborne by the anti- 
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English antipathies of M. De Rayneval, the confidential friend ofthe 
Monarch of the Barricades. The destinies of Spain are in the handy 
of the Great Disposer of Events, but at present her political position 
is environed with difficulties, and she is like Portugal torn by civil war, 
It were to be wished that some bold and resolute hand would miiniste 
to her disease ere it be too late. 

Italy, heretofore the centre of the universe, the mistress and 
of nations, is now only remarkable for the remains of her 
miagnificence and power. Divided and broken as modern Italy isa 
revolution if successful, could be but local, and unless protected by 
foreign powers, could never be permartent. A union of her provinces 
would build a wall of brass around her frontier. Two fair occasions 
presented themselves for this glorious design, but these are now gon 
for ever by. The first was when the fabric of Napoleon’s power féll 
to pieces. Had Eugene Beauharnais been then guilty of one of those 
splendid crimes which are generally justified by the success thatat 
tends them—had he listened to the proposals of Murat,* and raised his 
standard in Lombardy, all Italy might have gathered beneath it 
And had Murat himself, stead of Josing time in attempting to posses 
himself of the batteries of the Po, marched into Piedmont, he might 
have been enabled to make a desperate effort for the independenced 
Ttaly. But the last stake was won by the allies, and Italy was cub 
and parcelled into fragments, in defiance of political and geographical 
relations. Pontecorvo and Benevento, completely surrounded bythe 
Neapolitan territory were given to the Pope. Guastalla was politi 
united to Parma, though geographically separated from it by te 
Modenese territory. An inhabitant of Guastalla, going a distanced 
eighteen miles to the capital of his state, is obliged to be provided wit 
a foreign passport, and it most frequently happens that the documents 
viséd half a dozen, and his luggage visited half a score of times befor 
he reaches his destination. But the wisdom of the Treaty of Vienm 
does not end here. The transit of goods is as much fettered as the 
movements of travellers. A piece of cloth of Milan fabric is considered 
as much foreign at Rome, as though it were made at Leeds; aid 
should the padrone of a wine-shop at Milan wish to have a hogshead 
of wine from Modena, he is obliged to pay as heavy a duty as though 
he imported it from Portugal or France. 

It must be confessed that the scheme is diabolically consistent, fo 
the Archduke Reignier, the Viceroy of Milan, will not allow.his peop 
of Lombardy to send a grain of corn to the Tuscan subjects of 
brother the Grand Duke. Though the freedom of rivers was g¢ 
at a congress displaying these memoriable instances of fiscal wisdom, 
yet a boat descending the Po from Ferrara to Placentia, has to py 
duties, first to his Holiness the Pope, and then in suceession to Aut 
tria, Parma, and the Duke of Modena. It may be said that the French 
were cruel task-masters in Italy, but the monstrous folly of thee 
cordons of custom-houses did not exist during the sway of Napoleo 
The institution of custom-houses at the interval of a few miles betwett 
Padua and Venice, and Vicenza and Padua, all within the same stale, 


el 





* Vide Botte’s History of Italy, under Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 581+ 
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was a discovery reserved for the Imperial House of Vienna, wi 
crest isxemblematic of this voracity. to devour the substance of its sub- 


ea 
ii * Aquila Gi 
my Che due becehi per melgio dievorar.” 
Atpresent the taxcs im Austrian Italy amount to 37 per cent. In the 
time-of the French domination they amounted to 42 or 44. But there. 
yas @ redeeming virtue in Gallic impositions, however heavy. The: 
taxes'then raised on the Italian soil were expended in the completion 
of magnificent public works—in the foundation of establishments for. 
the encouregement of art—in fine public roads—and a secure police. 
Under Napoleon native talent was encouraged, protected, and 
. There was not a Frenchman employed even as a sub-pre- 

soem , and the country enjoyed. the incalculable advantages of 
a€ode whieh allowed the cross-examination of witnesses, and which 
gavepublicity to the proceedings of justice. Now, however, all this 
Native Italians are discouraged and proseribed—the roads 
argallowed: to fall out of repair—the revenue of the country is spent 
at Vienna, and Austrian soldiers are supplied with all necessaries of 
clothing, &e., out of her hereditary transalpine dominions. What a 
contrast to the policy ef Napoleon! Under him the Italian soldier 
was fed and clothed with the products of the Peninsula; now he wears 
the broad cloth of Moravia and Bohemia, and. eats. the black bread of 
Styria and Carinthia. Under Napoleon the monied proprietor was 
made to contribute to the exigencies of the country ; now he is like 
the fundholder in England, untouched altogether by direct and little: 
touched: by indirect taxation, Can this system last? Surely no. It 
hangs by the life of one man ; and were the Emperor Francis dead 
tomorrow it is almost certain that the whole system would fall to 
pieces . Who can read the deeply interesting memoirs of Silvio Pellico 
without fervently praying for a consummation. so devoutly to be wished 
for, inthe-interests of Italy and of Europe? All the petty states of 
lalyare administered on a bad model. They have preserved whatever 
was:tapacious in the system of Napoleon, and all that was most odious 
and-eontemptible in the older but not yet exploded system. 

‘After the Lombardo-Venetian kingdoms (the most considerable as. 
the appendages of a vast monarchy) the kingdom of Naples claims our 
notice. No couniry has oftener changed its masters than the two 
Sicilies. These repeated mutations have singularly weakened the 
national spirit. A Neapolitan loves his country, no doubt, but he 
loves. it. as: the “cloudless clime” whose sunny skies minister to his: 
Mere animal gratification. His is not the patriotism of an ancient. 
inhabitant of the eternal city, who looked on his country as the 
maxima rerum Roma. In the Neapolitan sentiment of country there: 
ismeither depth, nor intensity, nor principle :—it is not a love which 
lives: on painful sacrifices—or tempts its victim to bold and daring 
enterprises of national amelioration. The population of the kingdom 
ofthe two. Sicilies is fully equal to that of Ireland : it is considerably 
gteater than that of Prussia under the great Frederick; and double 
that which Sweden counted under Gustavus Adolphus. But these 
Sovereigns inured their subjects to the toils and dangers of war, and 
achieved great things with a disciplined army. In Naples the Church 
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militant is more favoured than the national defenders. While ‘the 
army amounts to 24,000 troops, the clergy forms a broad batalion of 
200,000. Ecclesiastical corporations possess the half of the landeg 
property of the state, “devouring the houses” of the widow and the 
orphan. No doubt some improvements have taken place under the 
young monarch who now fills the throne, but much, very much, yet 
remains to be done. . The abolition of feudal tenures—the institution of 
asylums for the poor—the repression of mendicancy and brigandage 
the suppression of thousands of religious houses destined to the use of 
either sex—are measures called for imperiously in the interests of the 
people at large. 

The contrast between Tuscany and the Roman states is striking‘in. 
the extreme. In the former all is activity, industry, and comparative 
wealth ; in the latter all is poverty, idleness, superstition, malversation, 
and misgovernment. Men and animals—the human species aswell 
as the brute creation—seem to wither and decay under the blighting 
influence of the Papal power. Sovereigns without posterity 
become the testators of a people which they cannot call their own, 
Cut off from the endearing ties which unite the rest of mankind to 
society—with no human interests to serve—destitute alike of human 
sympathies and human passions—is it wonderful that the head of the 
Church—too often an ignorant, narrow-minded, and bigoted monk; 
should be among the worst of European sovereigns? Though the In- 
quisition does not prevail at Rome—and though strangers of all coum 
tries can dwell in peace and safety within the “ Eternal City,” yetis 
the sovereign a hard task-master to his wretched subjects. Undera 
Theocratic Government all places of honour and power are given'to 
Priests, and it were superfluous now to say that the brethren of Mel- 
chisedec have been from all time accounted the most exacting masters. 
In the Roman states, however, they are not only exacting, but abso» 
lutely dishonest. It is not very long since the Cardinal Legate of 
Bologne made 50,000 francs by exporting grain at a time when this 
privilege was forbidden to the rest of the community. Taxation is 
here unequal and unjust. A government administered by Priests will 
subserve priestly interests at the expense of the rest of the community. 
The Cardinal’s purple-painted coach goes untaxed, while the rubbia of 
corn, which makes the hard-earned bread of the indigent, pays a duty 
of 20 pauls at the mill.. The very name of Roman is now disgracefulto: 
the people, for it suggests comparison with what Roman was in the olden 
time. The Papal Government is despised and bearded even to the Potor 
del Popolo. A few il paidSbirri are unable to control the miscreants 
which infect the Campagna, much less to quell the insurrectionsof 
the Legations. Meanwhile the French and Austrians keep the Pope's 
peace, while his Holiness mortgages the prediale and sopra imposte to 
a Jew banker. Can this system last long? Surely the Roman States; 
with the Legations, must soon be swallowed up either by Austria or 
some other first-rate power, in the first war or revolution which takes 
place, unless the sanguine reveries of those who dream of the unity.of 
Italy shall be accomplished. English diplomacy played an unwom 
tedly worthy part in the affairs of 1832. The note of Mr. Seymouts 
our then and present Minister at Tuscany, was worthy of the countty 
which he so ably represented. 
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Of itself we have little to say except in praise. It hasbeen 
niger since the time of Leo ; but then Ricci achieved 


by dealing with religious houses as another religious mati 

EO desk with the Long Sa a lh Ya turning the 
rogues into the street, shutting the door, and putting the key into the 
pocket. of the right royal Commonwealth. Tuscany is in truth the 
of the fair land of which we have been speaking. The secret 

ofits prosperity may be discovered in the generally equal division of 
. Of late we believe the court of Vienna hasgreatly sought 
tointerfere with the volition of the Grand Duke; but we hope unsue- 
cessfully. Fossambroni still lives, and, unless he be sadly altered, 
these attempts would be repudiated by that able and virtuous minister. 

Sardinia and Piedmont form the most warlike part of Italy. Here 
discontent is not dead but only sleepeth. - Here, too, the Austrian 
“hand of lead with silken glove” has lately been too apparent. It is 
amagic hand, no doubt, for it has changed the Carbonaro Carignan 
Saitke denpotic sovereign of Savoy. The ex-prince and actual sove- 
reign served under the Duke of Angouleme at the taking of the 
Trocadero, yet where is the Duke of Angouleme now, and what 
brought him to Prague? Are examples always to be lost on royal 
houses, and must the descendant of Victor Emanuel form one royal 
exile more to save his people and instruct the race of kings? Though 
the late mad attempt of General Romarino on Savoy has failed sig- 
nally, ” there is a limit at which Piedmontese forbearance must stop. 
When Francis of Austria is gathered to his fathers, the King of Hun- 

, his first-born, and heir-apparent, may have too much to do in 
Feat and Prague to be able to aid his brother across the Alps. 

An English diplomatic agent has now little to do at Turin, but at 
allevents it is more than questionable that Sir Augustus Foster is the 
most fitting person to serve a Whig and Reforming Government. We 
now take our leave of Italy. Even after the rapid and hasty glance 
we have taken, the most careless observer cannot but remark that this 
people, full of native genius and great aspirations, but bide the pro- 
pitious moment to cast off the yoke which oppresses them. 

If there be a people in Europe deserving of freedom, and qualified 
toenjoy it, it is the Germans. The singleness of their hearts—the 
kindness of their manners—the softness and, at the same time, the 
steadiness and stability of their dispositions—their freedom from the 
come for political intrigue, and military glory, which disfigures the 

ch, and from the finesse which distinguishes the Russian, the 
Greek, and, too often, the Italian—the extent and variety of their 
information—their candour—and the whole train of peaceful virtues 
with which they are so. richly endowed—peculiarly qualify them for 
appreciating and enjoying the highest degree of political liberty. Add 
to'this that Representative Government has been in Germany of 
aicient date. States had been in use from the earliest times in which 
the chiefs of the villages had a right to a seat and a vote. Atone 
period these States or Parliaments were universal and powerful, and 
though generally they have been shorn of their fairest proportions, still 
it'was only in Prussia and Oldenburgh they had grown into absolute 
disuse.* Representative Governments are therefore of old duration 








* Vide Spittler Geschite des Fiirstenthums Hanover. 
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among. our German brethren ; but unfortunately, such is the 

and passiveness of this honest and simple people, that they have.nop 
perceived that in a prineipal instance: the advantages of Re , 
Governments have sete oa them, while their pride has. been. 
tered. with the name and shadow of them. To call the States. of 
Hanover (a Chamber a majority of whose: members is nominated, by the 
Crown) a true representation of the people, would be: a gross misnomes, 
The name it bears in the country corresponds to its character. It ig 
called the Jahen Geselischaft—the Assenting Society. Such an inst 
tution is framed rather te support the interests of the nobles. and the 
sovereign than to add to the power of the peop'e. Of late, however, 
much has been achieved in Hanover by the attempt to publish the 
debates in the States, which has been. partially carried. into. effeet, 
The besetting sin of Hanover is the monopolizing and exclusive spizit 
which vests office solely im the Aristocracy. There are separate 
benches in the courts of justice for the nobles, and these marked dig- 
tinctions between noble and humble born distinctively and disad 
vantageously mark the University of Gottingen. We do not antici 
pate that any strenuous much less violent efforts will be made by the 
Hanoverians to improve their condition. To love their prince is with 
them a principle of their existence. We wish, however, they would 
look more to the Estates. There is much room for improvement, and 
only one thing worthy of the imitation of the English Parliament, 
When a Member wearies the House, the Speaker always reminds him 
dass er sich kurz fasse ; literally, that he should make himself short, 

The Government of Prussia—whether its character be despoticakor 
democratic—is certainly the best admmistered in Europe. ‘lhe mea 
sure carried by Hardenburgh in 1810, erecting the peasantry into free 
proprietors, introduced a new order into the social and landed system 
of Prussia; nor were the abolition of numerous custom houses, and the 
publicity introduced into the public expenditure, less important reforms. 
But the crowning measures of all were the secularization and sale of 
the Church lands, the destruction of the Corporation and Trades mone- 
polies, the institution of a national system of Education, and the new 
organization in 1827 of the Saxon provinces. For a considerable 
period the subjects of Prussia have been rising in wealth, respectability, 
and importance, and we consider it a great mistake to suppose that 
French principles—or a passion for French masters prevails om the 
Prussian banks of the Rhine. On the contrary, we think Frederick 
William just as popular there as at Berlin or Potsdam, and we are 
quite convinced that the uew commercial system will render the 
Rhenane subjects more deeply, because more personally, interested m 
the prosperity and permanency of the system pursued by the cabinet 
of Berlin. 

It has been often said by the Prussian nobility, that the measures of 
Stein and Hardenburgh were Jacobinical and revolutionary ; but we 
conceive the commercial revolution which Prussia is now and. has for 
the last ten years been labouring to bring about, with equal dexterity 
and zeal, to be a league or confederation which will ultimately have 
the effect of giving to this new monarchy an influence quite prepon- 
derant in the Confederation. Nor will this be alone a commer¢ 
influence ; for the sharp-sighted and able Ministers of Prussia will not 
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w their efforts to the advancement of their own manufacturing in- 
ut they will attempt to turn their commercial racy’ to 
political and’ territorial aggrandisement. So long as the 
‘hing lives this system may go on slowly and surely to its end, 
1 Metre ao were to sag the throne to-morrow, and 
attempted to disturb the repose of Europe, it would be difficult to cal- 
cdlate to what extent this commercial league, including Bavaria, Wur- 
Saxony, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassell, and Saxe- 
Weimar, might be influenced by common military and fiscal interests. 
And when it is remembered that by means of Baden and Newfchatel 
Prussia may ultimately influence all Switzerland to jom her im this 
, there is no saying what effect such a united confederacy, ex- 
tending from Silesia to Geneva, and from Munich to Friburgh and the 
Grisons, may have on the commercial and military position of a 
Already have lures been thrown out by Prussia to Belgium on this 
subject; and again, in the event of a war, may England see a com- 
pleter and better-organised Continental system directed against her 
manufacturing supremacy than ever existed in the time of Napoleon. 
The internal operation of this system in Germany is equally worthy of 
rematk. It is a grand blow levelled at the free cities of Frankfort, 
Bremen, and Hamburgh—the great entrepots of English commerce 
and contraband, and a lessening, pro tanto, of the intluence of the 
smialler and poorer German. states. It is not to England alone that this 
system is menacing. It is equally directed against the trade and 
of France; and if no strong united reclamations have been 
made on the subyect by the English and French Governments—if, on 
the contrary, these Governments, instead of forming a counter-league, 
are squabbling daily on matters involving only a few sous on the duty 
on. coal, we confess we do not see the advantage—on the contrary we 
seeonly the delusion—of the so-called French and English alliance. 

‘It cannot be doubted that Prussia expects large results from-a scheme 
at which she has laboured (under trying discouragements) with such 
utiiform and untiring perseverance. Already does she await the lion’s 
share of the carrying trade so long monopolised by Holland, and by 
means of Pillau, Konigsberg, Stettin, and Dantzic, (formerly a free 
town tinder the protection of England, but robbed from a eta 
Frederick, at the first partition of that unhappy kingdom), she will 
fitst rival, and ultimately ruin Hamburgh, Bremen, Kiel, Rostock, and 
Groningen, and, unless unchecked, exclude English products from all 
parts of Germany. The evil will not rest here. Having the materials. 
fot a ship’s wear and tear at much less cost than Britain, and finding. 
sailors ready made at Mecklenburgh and Altona, she will navigate the 
German Ocean, the Baltic, and the Cattegat, at one-third of the ex- 
= of British ships—thus throwing our shipowners and naval popu- 

into still deeper distress. 

_ It may be enquired, what our Foreign Minister is doing all this while? 
No doubt forming a counterleague with Sweden,* Denmark, and Meck- 


eee 


i 


He 





* Sleswick and Holstein, the Continental and German dominions of the King of 
ark, comprehending Lauenburgh, which was separated from Hanover by the 

“aty of Vienna, are a much larger part of the kingdom than the Islands, and in an 
Sgricultural point of view, the’ most important possessions of the Crown. The in- 
tants are all of the original Saxon race, and would gladly take our manufactures 
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lenburgh. Alas!.for poor Lord Palmerston! He knows, we suppose,’ 
little more about the effect of what we have been aking of than his 
Majesty’s Representative at Berlin—Why Lord Minto was sent to 
Prussia at such a crisis, let the ‘‘ weird sisters” divine, for verily it ig 
above all human understanding. The noble member for the county of 
Hants may vaunt as much as he pleases about his treaty with the: free, 
town, Franckfort (the ratification of which was changed in the summier, 
of 1832); but we tell him that this treaty is now neither more nor less 
than a sheet of waste paper. 

The matter grows under our hand to a greater length than we had. 
anticipated. But we arrest our pen at the present point; and will 
resume the subject in our next. : 








Userun Derinitions. 
In the production of wealth, the agency of the inferior animals, the agency of: 
machines, and the agency of the powers of nature, are frequently employed to 
duce effects similar to those, which are produced by human agency. But itis: 
not, therefore, correct to speak, as some economical writers do*, of the labour of 
cattle, the labour of machines, and the labour of nature. In the language of Po.. 
litical Economy, every thing should be precise and definite ; and our terms, in.) 
stead of being generalized, so as to confound distinctions, should be parlicularized, 
so as to mark the shades of difference between analogous subjects—and to place 
them before us separate, and, as it were, at a distance from each other. Instead” 
of applying the same common term to the several agencies of men, of cattle, of 
_tmachines, and of nature—we should say the labour of men, the work of cattle; 
the action of machines, and the operations of nature.— Robert. Torrens. 





Farmine Lapovurers. 

One of the evils springing from the poor-laws is the obstructions which they 
present to the free circulation of labour, and the local superabundance of labour- 
ing population, which they occasionally appear to exhibit, has probably given rise 
to, and certainly countenances, the prevailing opinion that the aggregate labouring. 
population is in excess. It was supposed to be so in Lenham, until, through an 
arrangement, all the labourers were taken by the farmers, and then they discovered 
that there were not more than were requisite in fair farming ! e strangest 
thing is, that they should ever have been, by people capable of reflection, thought 
toonumerous. These 203 labourers, besides furnishing to the farmers the ordinary 
returns for their employed capital, and keeping up the necessary stock of cattle, 
implements, and seed, raise from the land produce which yields to the land and 
tithe owners 7,000/., while they have only 6,000/. for themselves ; and yet these 
highly productive pes were thought too numerous! Why, each labourer con- 
sumed only a small part of what he produced, and yet emigration to a foreign 
country was looked to as a remedy ! Bap se 53 of the Lenham labourers had 
emigrated, would the remaining 150 have been able to raise produce a to 
keep up the stock, remunerate the farmer for the use of his capital, furnish the 
7,000/. of rent and tithe, and create for themselves additional wages? Or might; 
not the fund left for the wages, instead of being increased, be reduced in a greater, 
degree than the labouring population had been reduced? The sum of 4,500. 
would yield about the same wages to the 150 which 6,000/. did to the 203, but. 
might not the sum be reduced to 4,000/. or to 3,000/.? And then would not 
the farmers and overseers find it still more diffieult to provide for the 150 than it 
was for the 203? Another emigration would then become — or rather more 


necessary, which would lead to a third !—Houpkins’ Great Britain for the last’ 
Forty Years. 





* M‘Culloch, 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE, AND PROS- 
PECTS OF ITS EXTENSION IN ENGLAND. 


| [Pie intaligentanabenovolent writerof the fellowin article isno more, He has paid the 


ebt of nature since we received this contribution from his hands: and as we know 
that the closing prayer of his life was in perfect accordance with all his active 
suits during his existence—which were incessantly directed to promote the welfare 
of his country, and the happiness of mankind, we now feel that we shall but fulfil the 
wishes of his departed spirit, by extending the benefit of his information and bis 
opinions as widely as our pages can diffuse them.] 


Tue following observations on Popular Education, selected and ar- 
ranged from the Common Place-Book of an Invalid just returned from 


-aseven months’ residence in France, are published thus separately and 
hastily on account of their peculiar interest at the present time in this 
‘country ; where, although useful knowledge has of late years been ex- 


tensively diffused by the exertions of individuals, no recognized system 
of National Education has been yet adopted. 

In fact, clogged with a House of Commons, that might much more 
appropriately have been called by another name, Government has in 
consequence, for a long time past, been carried on more for the benefit 
of a comparatively few individuals of the community, than for the 
general good. So that no greater attention to the wants and interests 
of the great body of the people than was necessary to conceal, or gloss 
over the deformity of the system, could reasonably be expected. The 
day of this delusion is, however, past; the PEOPLE begin to see 
with their own eyes, and to hear with their own ears, and that they 
should not only on this, but on every subject which concerns their own 
happiness and the prosperity of the nation, (which are inseparabl 
united) rightly understand, and judge of, what they see and hear,—it 
is a matter of the highest importance, that a system of Education 
for all, freed from party and narrow views, should speedily be 


From an administration mainly composed of avowed friends to the 
extensive diffusion of useful knowledge, but above all from that dis- 


_ tinguished individual whose continued and consistent advocacy of the 


cause of Education will do more to render the name of Brovcuam il- 
lustrious than all that wealth and power can effect, may not this 
greatest of national blessings be confidently expected when the augean 
stable of corruption shall have been cleansed, and the way cleared for 
measures of public good? Still, the active support of public opinion, 
firmly and temperately expressed, will be necessary to complete and 

al success, even when the Reform Bill of Rights shall have become 
law; for it is too evident that the ignorance of the real state and in- 
terests of the country, the antiquated and absurd prejudices, and the 
disgraceful selfishness which brought the late House of Commons to 
its premature end, are not extinct. 
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If, as is hoped, the publication of the following facts and observa. 


tions should excite renewed and increased attention to the great object 


of general Education in this country; or, if in any manner these facty 
and observations should promote its success, the Author will be 
consoled for having consented to detach them from other subjects of 
high interest connected with the poe state and circumstances ofg 
people and country, seemingly destined by Providence to influence 
in no.slight degree the future fortunes and happiness of Europe and of 
the world. 

No country has suffered more than France for want of a general and 
good system of popular Education; no one has benefited more by the 
shave of it, it has been permitted to enjoy, and to no one whateveris 
its universality of more mmportanee; whilst in a more extended poi 
of view, it may be trnly said, that to the whole of civilized Europe, the 
speedy diffusion of that useful, practical knowledge in France, which 
may be properly, though perhaps not commonly called Education, is 
a matter of the highest intercst. 

The system of universal Education, which its ardent and enlightened 
friends in France hope to see adopted in that country as a measure éf 
government, after it is purged of the abominations and perversions 
which have been insidiously introduced into it, will do more to establish 
the salutary restraints of reason and pradence in the ordinary concettis 
of life, to elevate and refine the character, to perpetuate an enlightened 
system of political liberty, and to ensure the peace and happiness of 
the world,* than perhaps many, even of its warmest advocates, at pre- 
sent contemplate. And thus at length will be discovered that 
sopher’s stone of certain political economists, which has been: 
for in vain amidst the rubbish of baser materials. It has been well and 
wisely remarked, that “‘ Political Education is like the keystone of the 
arch, the strength of the whole depends upon it, as the strength of do- 
mestic and technical Education depends almost entirely on the social?” 
and it is no less certain, and cannot be:controverted, “ that the nature 
of the social Education depends almost entirely upon the political ; and 
the most important part of the physical (that which operates with the 
greatest foree upon the greatest number, the state of aliment and tabour 
of the lower classes,) is in the long run determined by the action of the 
political machine. The play therefore of the political machine acts 
immediately upon the mind, and with extraordinary power ; but this 
is not all; it also acts upon almost every thing else by which the 
character of the mind is apt to be formed.”+ t follows then, thatit 
is of vital importance to the best interests of humanity, and of France 
in particular, that the exertions of the friends to universal and ua- 
restricted Education in that country, should be attended with complete 
success :—in the first place, effectually to purify the present establish- 
ments of those mystifying and debasing corruptions, which artful ia- 
dividuals, finding that something in the name of education must be 
continued to the people, have so zealously striven -to incorporate in the 
popular systems of teaching; and in the next place, that those national 


——— 





* This may be thougbt by some to be too enlarged a view of the subject ;“but et 
such persons consider what the influence of the example of France has dune— 
much more must it do? 


t Supplement to Ency, Brit. art, Education. 
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gstablishments, with all the improvements and adaptations ‘to ‘the 
wantsyinterests, and progress of society of which they are capable, 
ghowld ‘be reconstructed on a more enlightened, solid, and comprehen- 


«) Up tothe period of the Revolution of 1789, Education in France 
was conducted in schools, colleges, and other ancient establishments, 
atthe head of which ranked the University of Paris. Boarding schools, 
guth‘as-we ‘have in England, there were but few of, as the colleges en- 
joyed ‘a sort of monopoly in some branches of teaching; and female 
edacation, which was confined nearly to outward accomplishments, was 
earsied on Chiefly in convents. The funds previously appropriated to 
the»putposes of Education, such as it was, in schools, colleges, and 
other foundations, were involved in the fate of the church revenues at 
the time of the Revolution ; but the new government pledged itself to 
the'people to establish a National Education on an improved footing. 
it was of peculiar importance to the new order of things, that the edu- 
cation of the youth of the country should not remain in the hands of 
swell known to be generally adverse to the political changes 
which had taken place; but, attacked from without by the combination 
Of Eeropean desp:ts, and threatened from within by a party ever on 
the-watch to seize any favourable opportunity of restoring the reign of 
feudal, clerical, and regal oppression, the execution of ‘this object, es- 
sentially wecessary as it was, was delayed until the year 1796, when an 
actof the legislature was passed, which, along with many other pro- 
visions, directed that schools, both primary and central, should be es- 
tablished throughout the country. Unfortunately, new troubles inter- 
vened, and ‘the plan was never thoroughly carried into execution, par- 
ticularly in regard to the primary or elementary schools. Hence the 
very defective education of the youth of the lower orders, in the inter- 
val between the loss of the original funds and the establishment of 
schools on the new plan. 

‘Bonaparte, who after a certain period of his life, valued nothing but 
‘ait might be made to administer to his power and ambition, converted 
the means of education into an engine of state, and placed the esta- 
blishment for that purpose throughout the empire: under the controul 
of “le Grand Maitre et Conseil de l'Université de Paris,” who dele- 
Seen this important trust to a board called Commission d’Instruction 

ublique. This board was maintained by the Bourbons, and fearing 
that under the circumstances of the times, there was no other way of 
keeping the education of the youth of France out of the hands of the 
elergy, the opposition party in the Chambers acquiesced therein, as the 
least of two evils, notwithstanding their well founded repugnance to 
Stich a measure. Tt was very clearly discernible, however, throughout 
the reien of Louis XVIII., that there existed an intention in the 
government to curtail rather than extend the benefits of education, so 
far as might be practicable without exciting too great a share of public 
indignation ; and accordingly it is computed that, whether in town or 
country, net one half of the number of the lower classes were even 
taught to read. The neglect was repeatedly noticed in the legislature, 
and particularly as early as in February, 1816, but although Rectors 
of Universities were then authorized to grant certificates of capacity as 
teachers, and a metropolitan school was established for the purpose of 
qualifying them, the ministers of the crown took effectual care, under 
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one pretext or other, to withhold the necessary salaries, and the aij 
afforded by the magistrates of communes seldom extend farther thay 


the finding a school-room, and perhaps a dwelling for the teacher, Jy 


this state of things the friends of Education in France had recourse jy 
schools, supported at first by private subscription, grounded on th 
Lancasterian plan, before introduced under the name of Ecoles d’eq. 
seignment mutuel, which have proved of admirable service. They 
schools have been in many instances adopted and assisted by the in. 
habitants and magistrates of districts—although the persons. pre. 
sumptuously assuming to themselves the appellation of ‘ Freres de jp 
doctrine Chretienne,” supported by the great body of the clergy, and, 
during the reign of Louis XVIII. covertly, but in the time of the e. 
king, openly, patronised and espoused by the court, used every: meang: 
of opposing and counteracting them within their power. In the courg 
of a i. years eight hundred schools of mutual instruction were esta. 
blished, which number is now so greatly increased, that those, and 
the primary schools together, in the year 1826, amounted to no leg 
than 24,378 ;* whilst upto the decease of Louis XVIII. those of . 

“ Freres de la doctrine Chretienne” amounted only to 150. 
avowed patronage of Charles X. and the restless activity of the Jesuits, 
multiplied the self-called Christian schools, and proportionably re. 
pressed the still growing increase of the others. Not satisfied with 
the open and avowed sanction of the king and his confessor, “ the 
Christian Brethren” every, where presented alternately, the hope of 1 
ward on the one hand, and muttered imprecations and threats on the 
other ; taking the most unjustifiable means of compelling the attend- 
ance of the children—often, and particularly in country places, visiti 
mothers in the absence of their husbands, persuading the weak a 
frightening the superstitious, into sending their children to the schools} 
All the influence and authority which the ‘“ Freres de la doctrine 
Chretienne” could exercise,.in many cases failed however to ensure the 
regular attendance of their scholars; and the disgust of the latter at 
the discipline and doctrines, as well as their contempt for the personsof 
their teachers, were characteristically manifested on many occasions, 
Nor was the utter dislike of an immense majority of the male part of 
the adult population less vehement than that of the youth, nor.their 
determination to render Education free and universal, less strong, 
though manifested in a different manner, as soon as the restraint im- 
posed upon them, by the destruction of the bigot government, was 
withdrawn. 

Amongst the pinching questions put to the Minister, Casimir Périer, 
by his constituents of Troyes, previous to election, one was, whether he 
“would vote acainst the establishment of Universal Education, and 
FOR the maintenance of the University Monopoly? The counsel 
general of the department of Loire et Cher, whilst they rejected the 
proposition of the Préfet to allow 3000 francs to the bishop, freely 
granted that sum to the school, besides voting 2000 francs towards the 
establishment of new primary schools. In the same spirit, during the 





—) 


* M. Dupin, 

+ This was one of the artifices practised on the superior classes, by which the 
Jesuits increased their power and influence in France, at a former period,—See™: 
Taberaud’s Essay on the Jesuits, 2d Edit, p. 283. 
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in Of the Council of the Arrondissement of Marseilles, the sup- 
sion of the bishopric and chapter, at the death of the presént 
ishop, was voted, and the extension of primary instruction decreed. 
ophus, whilst the bigoted ecclesiastics which Charles X. unfortu- 
4 left behind him, with the Archbishop of Paris at their head, still 
¢ontinue to insult public opinion, and to provoke its vengeance, the 
ple everywhere manifest the most determined resolution to curb 
Peon! ower, and to counteract their known hostility to the spread of 
geful knowledge. 
* But though the establishment of primary schools went on slowly, and 

s been constantly frowned on, as well during as since the time of 
Bonaparte, (he and his successors being alike jealous of the spread of 
ptt ge among the people, and all for the same reason —-because 
“their deeds were evil,”) the great schools for the education of the sons 
of the middle and upper classes experienced a very different fate. 
Bonaparte flattered himself, that knowledge under his own immediate 
Wirection and controul might be made subservient to his views, without 
funning the risk with which the universal extension of Education 
would. be accompanied. He well knew the value of knowledge, but 
he wished to monopolize its advantages to himself. Thus the Lycées 
were objects of his care, both as a nursery for officers, and as a means 
of interesting the parents in his government. With that view he esta- 
blished a number of bourses or scholarships, and put the discipline of 
the whole under the direction of the Commission d’Instruction Pub- 
lique, at Paris. In these, since called Colléges Royaux, originated 
the Polytechnic School, the students of which acquired such immortal 
honour in the days of July, 1830: it was established for the purpose 
of teaching young men the mathematics, and drawing for the Engineer 
Corps; none but candidates of talent are admitted; and it is well 
entitled to the name of a nursery (pepeniére) of intelligent officers. It 
has been calculated, that the students of the Polytechnic School, 
together with those of medicine, the law, &c. amount, in Paris alone, 
to five or six thousand ; a number sufficient, with the very superior 
attainments in knowledge they possess, and their known political sen- 
tments, to exercise a very influential part in society.* 

The schools for mutual instruction in Paris appear also to be very 
well conducted. Without meaning to depreciate the others, or to © 
suggest that they are at all inferior, the one established in the Marché 
des Innocents does the highest credit to all concerned in it. The 
Fe of mutual instruction on which this school is based, resembles 

of all the others of the same name, and was borrowed originally 
from the plan of the Lancasterian, or British School Society. Eng- 
lishmen will smile, and some of them perhaps laugh outright, at the 
idea of teaching these boys music; and yet true it is, vocal music is 
one of the branches‘of their study, and its effect in breaking in the rude, 
subduing the boisterous, and civilizing the whole, was described as 
wonderful. Their friends take care to supply their dinners at the 
school, and the boys ate them with no little glee and relish in a room 
adjoining, As is their constant custom, they sung themselves out of 


one 


.* The average number of the students in the Polytechnic School, for 13 years pre- 
vious to 1826, was, according to M. Dupin, 1933. - : . . 
VOL. I.—sEssIon or 1834. sh 
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the school into their dining-room, at a well-known signal, marching jg 
classes and by files as regularly as drilled soldiers. When the 
class had arrived, the singing instantly ceased, and the work of mast. 
cation seriously commenced, in which they showed themselves ag 
expert as in their school exercises. It is to be hoped and expected, 
that the youth of both sexes will in the future schools be trained to 
some useful employ; the former be taught the use of the hammer and 
the spade as well as the pen; the latter, needlework and such prag- 
tices of good housewifery, as will make them useful servants and g 
wives. The fine sparkling eyes, the clean and healthful looks, and 
the intelligent countenances of these 400 boys, might safely have chal. 
lenged comparison with the same number collected from all the ranks 
of society put together, and would have done credit to any. 


Near the Porte St. Denis there is a small school, on a new plan, 
entitled L’Ecole Orthomatique, intended to simplify, promote, and 
extend education of the highest and most comprehensive kind, Ip 
November 1830, it had been established about two years, and the 
young people, of the most respectable families, had made a progress 
truly astonishing. One peculiarity of the plan, was that of learni 
the languages by means of translations in separate books—the tutor 
and the pupils alternately reading ont loud distinctly, sentence by 
sentence, from the orignal and the translation ; by which at any rate 
great progress had been in that time made, in the pronunciation of 
both the English and French languages, which were the only specimens 
exhibited. The late Mr. Day’s delightful “ History of Little Jack” is 
the first book used—then popular and concise histories, and so on; the 
first class read English history, and understand it perfectly. Amongst 
the scholars, twenty-two in number, were the two sons of the intrepid 
Canaris, the celebrated Greek patriot, who had acquired a good pro 
nunciation of the French and English languages; and they were 
reported as having nearly as perfect a general knowledge of both 
These two boys, of about ten and twelve years of age, ssessed the 
most engaging noble countenances and manners possible; but what 
perhaps was most interesting of all, was to see the silent but eloquent 
expression of respect and pleasure beaming from the eyes of these, 
as well as of all the rest of the boys, including four or five other Greeks, 
on the entrance of the Compte Lasteyrie, the original and constant 
patron, the indefatigable friend and constant visiter of the school, and 
the delight scarcely to be restrained which was visible in the counte- 
nances of those who were the objects of the commendation or notice 
of this most benevolent, judicious, and unwearied benefactor of the 
human race. A leading feature in this institution seemed to be, that 
of active instead of passive employment—books were not merely put 
into the hands of the boys, and lessons given, but from those books 
they were expected to read in classes either to and with a tutor ora 
monitor—the teacher first of all reading over, and distinctly pronoune- 
ing, the words of the different sentences, and afterwards rea 
such an explanation of the meaning, sentence by sentence, as sho 
that the scholar understood it. This principle was applied even t 
their hours of relaxation. Something useful, amusing, or improving 
to the bodily and mental powers, was always soliciting attention, @ 
preventing ennui and idleness; thus, when the intervals of relaxation 
arrived, the boys flew as eagerly to the machines and contrivances, 
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ided in a gravelled yard, for gymnastic exercises, as they previously 
oa hastened to their dinners, and no scene more a or boys 
apparently more happy, could possibly exist. 
To a person long and deeply impressed with the absolute necessity 
for beginning the work of Education at the earliest possible period of 
, it was most gratifying to find from the Compte, that not 
were there infant schools in Paris and in most of the great 
towns, but that it was intended to engraft them on the general plan of 
National Education, and for children of all classes. There is an age 
before which the community, as a community, cannot advantageously 
interfere with or assist in the business. of Education; but experience 
has now proved that that period may be a very early one, and if chil- 
dren had nothing to unlearn when they are old enough to be received 
into infant schools—happy would it be for both parents and children. 
« Both Bacon and Locke,” says Dugald Stewart, in the conclusion 
of his first Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, “ seem to have 
been fully aware (and I know of no philosopher before them of whom 
the same thing can be said) that the progressive improvement of the 
is to be expected less from the culture of the reasoning powers, 
strictly so called, than from the prevention in early life of those arti- 
ficial impressions and associations, by means of which, when once 
riveted by habit, the strongest reason may be held in perpetual bond- 
. These impressions and associations may be likened to the slender 
threads which fastened Gulliver to the earth ; and they are to be over- 
come, not by the sudden exertion of intellectual force, but by the gra- 
dual effect of good education, in breaking them asunder one by one. 
Since the revival of letters, seconded by the invention of printing, and 
by the Protestant Reformation, this process has been incessantly going 
on all over the Christian world ; but it is chiefly in the course of the 
last century that the result has been visible to common observers. 
How many are the threads which even in Catholic countries have been 
broken by the writings of Locke! How many still remain to be broken 
before the mind of man can recover that moral liberty, which at some 
future period it seems destined to enjoy !” 
~ That even sensible and reflecting parents should have been so long 
either blind or negligent enough not to perceive, that their children 
learn something from the moment of their birth, and that this obvious 
truth should not have been more generally acted upon than it has, at 
least in the way of prevention, is truly marvellous. But whilst, in 
addition to other causes which might be named, the ingenious idea 
prevails of charging on the Creator, the effects of the negligence, the 
: , and the sins of those into whose care infants are usually com- 
mitted, it is not to be wondered at, that indolent parents should be 
willing enough to shake off a responsibility which their own de- 
fective educations have but ill qualified them to encounter, with much 
of success. Responsibility, however, parents cannot shake off ; 
and with whatever care, judgment, and anxiety they may select situa- 
tions or tutors for their children, during that period of ten or fifteen 
years in which is usually included all that is meant by Education— 
early impressions will have been made, which may possibly influence 
character and even the fate of the child through life—or at any 
tate; if those impressions are bad, as in nine cases out of ten they will 
2u2 
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be, when the infant's mind is neglected, there will be much to be cor. 
rected. When once that disregarded law of human nature, which 
enacts, that “the first sensations experienced produce the greatest 
effects,” and that ‘ the earliest repetitions of one sensation after 
another produce the deepest habit,” shall be generally and duly re 
cognized, then will none but unnatural parents consign their offspri 
to the sport of chance; then will domestic Education,* which can be 
begun by none with equal success as by a mother, be no longer ne. 
glected; and then will mothers in general, for the first time, experience 
the purest pleasures of parental affection, and be rewarded in retum 
by the Jasting as well as fervent attachment of their children. 

“ Tt is then a Fact, that the early sequences to which we are accus. 
tomed form the primary habits; and that the primary habits are the 
fundamental character of the man. The consequence is most im. 
portant ; for it follows, that as soon as the infant, or rather the embryo, 
begin to feel, the character begins to be formed; and the habits which 
are then contracted, are the most pervading and operative of all Edu. 
cation, then, or the care of forming the habits, ought to commence, as 
much as possible, with the period of sensation itself; and at no period 
is its utmost vigilance of greater importance than the first.” The ob- 
ject and end of Education—is happiness; and Intelligence, Tem. 
perance, and Benevolence, of which last the two parts, Generosity, 
and Justice, are the grand qualities of the mind through which this end 
is to be attained. The question then is, ‘‘ how can those early s- 
quences be made to take place on which the habits conducive to intel- 
ligence, temperance, and benevolence are founded; and how can 
those sequences, on which are founded the vices opposite to those 
virtues, be prevented ?”+ 

“‘ If then Education be to communicate the art of happiness, andif 
intelligence consists of two parts—a knowledge of the order of those 
events of nature on which our pleasures and pains depend—and the 
sagacity which discovers the best means for the attaining of ends—the 
question whether the people should be educated, is the same with the 
question whether they should be happy or miserable.” This mo- 
mentous question has been for some years set at rest; the only ques 
tion now remaining, being, as Lord Brougham says, in his unanswer- 
able pamphlet, whether they shall be weld or i// taught. 

Ireland, that land of anomalies and strange inconsistencies, which 
has been and continues to be quoted as affording evidence of the 
inadequacy of Education to inspire industry, to repress crime, to confer 
happiness, in reality furnishes a most decisive proof of the truth of this 
assertion. Those who use unhappy Ireland as an argument against 
educating all classes of the people, ignorantly or wilfully state only 
part of the facts of the case. It is true, as is stated, that the people 








* « By domestic Education, we denote all that the child hears and sees, more espe- 
cially all it is made to suffer or enjoy at the hands of others, and all that it is allowedor 
constrained to do, in the house in which it is born and bred, which we shall consider, 
generally, as the parental,”—Supplement to Ency. Brit. vol. iv. p. 25. 

+ This important question is more ably, and, at the same time, concisely, answered 
in the article “‘ Education,” before referred to, in the 4th vol. of the Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, than in any other place with which I am acquain' 
‘The whole of the article (Education) ought to be the manual, and in the hands of every 
parent. 
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of Ireland are almost universally educated ;* and it is also too 
true, that “crowded gaols, ferocious turbulence, habitual slothfulness, 
y bigotry,” are traits in the Irish character constantly exhibited 
to public view. But there is defective and bad, as well as compre- 
hensive and good, Education. In addition to the authorities below 
for the prevalence of Education in Ireland, we have that of the 
issioners for Education in that country, in their Eleventh Report, 
in support of another and equally unquestionable fact, which is, that 
the Irish are every where ‘‘ eagerly anxious for the education of their 
children.”+ The question, therefore, as relates to Ireland, as well as 
elsewhere, is not whether the people shall be educated, but whether 
they shall be well or ill taught. Now the fact appears to be—the un- 
questionable and melancholy fact—that in Ireland the people are ili 
taught. Mr. Wakefield says, ‘‘ As to the manner in which it (Educa- 
tion) is conveyed, 1 cannot speak in terms of sufficient reprobation.” 
The common schoolmaster is generally a man originally intended for 
the priesthood ; but whose morals had been too bad, or his habitual 
idleness so deeply rooted, as to prevent his improving himself suffi- 
jently for that office. To persons of this kind the education of the 
is entirely entrusted ; and the consequence is that their pupils im- 
Fike from them enmity to England, hatred to the government, and su- 
tba veneration for old and absurd customs.t Mr. Dutton, in 
is survey of Clare,§ says, ‘‘the state of Education may be easily ap- 
iated, when it is known that, with the exception of a few Universal 
ing Books, the general cottage Classics are—History of the Seven 
pions of Christendom—Montelian, Knight of the Oracle—Paris- 
mus and Parismenes—lIrish Rogues and Rapparees—Francis, a no- 
torious robber, teaching them the most dexterous modes of robbing— 
History of the most celebrated Pirates—Jack the Bachelor, a noted 
Smuggler—Fair Rosamond, and Jane Shore— Donna Rozina, a Spanish 
Courtezan—Ovid’s Art of Love—History of Witches and Apparitions 
—The Devil and Doctor Faustus—Moll Flanders, highly edifying, no 
doubt !—New System of Boxing, by Mendoza, &c. Whilst these are 
the books,” adds Mr. Dutton, “‘ from which our poor have their educa- 
tion, it can hardly be expected that the lives of pirates, dexterous thieves, 
witches, smugglers, and illustrious prostitutes, can have any but the 
very worst tendency.” Mr. Wakefield confirms the fact of the books 
above enumerated, being common : “ I met with nearly the same in the 
county of Wicklow,” says he; ‘and I found such, or as bad, in very 
general use.” Amongst a curious description of many schools, Mr. 
Dutton mentions the two following: ‘“ In the Mountains of Broadford 
one school contains upwards of sixty of both sexes, at ls. 7$d. and 
2s, 3d. per quarter; they are taught the Universal Spelling Book, 
Alibaba, and the Seven Sleepers. ‘There is a very numerous school 
kept in the Roman Catholic Chapel at Killaloe ; it contains several 
grown boys and girls ; and when I visited it unexpectedly, I surprised 








* Of this fact, strange as it may at first sight appear, there can be no doubt, from 
— testimony of Wakefield, Weld, Ensor, and other respectable 
rs, 


; t These are the words of Wakefield, who adds, “ that he knows of no part of Ireland 
80 wild” as to furnish an exception.—W akefield’s Ireland, vol. ii. p, 397. 
+ Wakefield’s Ireland, vol ii. p, 398, § Page 335, 
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two of these learning their lessons in a very loving manner—the gen. 
tleman’s arm around the young lady’s waist; the master was absent,” 
The remarks made by Mr. Townsend, in his survey of the CG 

Cork, on the education of the common people in Ireland, is to the same 
effect ; all contributing to prove, beyond a doubt, that for the mogt 
part the people of Ireland, instead of being wed/ are id/ taught, and that 
crowded gaols, ferocious turbulence, habitual slothfulness, and gloomy 
bigotry, are the natural and necessary consequences. 

There are, not less unfortunately for themselves than for others, 
persons in the world who care not for the misery of the people, provi 
it does not interfere with their pleasures, their personal views and en 
joyments ; and all such are either openly or covertly opposed to the 
dissemination of knowledge. But in this they are miserably mistaken, 
and foolishly and wickedly selfish; for they can now as easily stop 
with their hand the flux and reflux of the tides, where they rise highest, 
as they can stay the current of knowledge, which has set in with more 
than aspring-tide force. They may deteriorate the quality of the know. 
ledge—they may substitute the evil for the good—they may repress at 
one time, only to produce a greater out-bursting at another; butin 
doing all this, they are only blind instruments to their own destruction 
In these times of change, which are the genuine and necessary result 
of unreformed abuses, of grievances unredressed, and of obstinate 
severance in maintaining institutions, perhaps well suited to past, but 
not at all calculated for the wants, the circumstances, and the superior 
information of the present times,* the safety of persons and 
depends upon the general spread of knowledge—of that keeled 
which results, and results only, from an Education inspiring intelligence, 
the necessary consequences of which are temperence, generosity, and 
justice. It is worse than vain to expect figs from thorns, “= 
from thistles. Verily, “as aman soweth so alsoshall he reap:” it 
is in political, as in moral and social Education. 

‘* When the political machine is such, that the grand objects of de- 
sire are seen to be the reward, not of virtue, not of talent, but of sub- 
servience to the will and command over the affections of the ruling 
few ; that interest with the man above, is the only sure means to the 
next step in wealth, or power, or consideration, and so on; the means 
of pleasing the man above become, in that case, the great object po 
suit. And as the favours of the man above are necessarily limited — 
as some therefore of the Candidates for his favour can only obtain the 
objects of their desire by disappointing others,—the arts of supplant- 
ing rise into importance; and that whole tribe of faculties which is 
expressed by the words intrigue, flattery, backbitinz, treachery, &¢., 
is the fruitful offspring of that political Education, which a government, 
in which the interests of the subject many, are but a secondary object, 
cannot fail to produce.”+ Thus misgovernment carries within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution; and when the day of reckoning 
comes, as come it will—and the power reverts to the people, as it # 
sure to do sooner or later—then will the difference be seen between 
the conduct of a well-educated, and, consequently, a generous and 
just; and that of an ignorant, mistaught, and of necessity barbarous, 





—— 


* See Hartley on Man. + Art. Education, Ency. Brit. 
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Under provocation much r, in danger more imminent, 

a ol slaughter of neighbours, friends, brothers, children, ‘ 
what in 1830 restrained their fury, and rendered the papilation of 
Paris humane and generous conquerors,—whilst in 1792, the mere 
threat of that which was in 1830 actually attempted, and in part exe- 
cuted, excited the people to frenzy, and made them the blind instru- 
ments of furious demagogues, the indiscriminate murderers of friends 
and foes, the perpetrators of every act which could outrage and dis- 
humanity? Purposely kept in a state of as profound ignorance, 

and slavish dependence, as possible, under the old regime, the moral and 
itical Education of the great mass of the people, up to the period of 
the Revolution, had been in the courts of kings. Tyrants by their ex- 
had been their great instructors ; cruelty, oppression, and con- 

had severed the kindly ties of social life, and substituted hatred 

where should have been attachment. The exhibition of frequent and 
sanguinary punishments had given the people a taste for blood. Treated 
like brutes, was it to be wondered at that they became savages? The 
aets of vengeance of those who called rotons’ their superiors, had 
taught them revenge ; the barbarities they had practised for ages were 
only re-acted on a more condensed scale ; the people had their St. 
Bartholomew’s day : in fine, the vices of the Court—intrigue, calumny, 
espionage, treachery, hatred of knowledge—became the adopted 
vices of the people.* In 1830, many of the actors, and most of the 
leaders of the people, had been taught in schools of mutual instruction 
and other establishments for rational Education, and as was to be ex- 
pected, they gave the tone to the rest: the children of 1792 were the 
grown up men of 1830—they occupied the places of the ignorant, mis. 
taught, and therefore misled, monsters of the former period, who were 
gone off the stage, and many of whom had met with untimely ends: 
A generation, with few exceptions, had passed away, or was in great 
measure superseded by another generation, who not only inherited the 
bitter effects of the crimes of their predecessors—first, in the esta- 
blishment of a military despotism, and afterwards in the return of the 
old Bourbons—but - had been taught by passing events, well aided 
byasometimes free, but always bold Press, that liberty, when ac- 
quired, must be maintained by public order.t Hence that “ marked 
feature of the Revolution”—which cannot be better described than in 
the words of a justly popular periodical publication: “A popu- 
lation, unaided, unguided, unofficered, by the mere force of moral 
and physical courage, in three days, achieve for themselves the pos- 
session of absolute power ; the first and only use they make of that 
power is to divest themselves of it, and place it in the hands most 
qualified to wield it for the true interests of their country. This cir- 
cumstance it is which makes the Revolution stand alone in the annals 
of the world, and afford a lesson both to kings and people which can- 

not be mistaken.” 








* From the time of Catherine de Medicis, who trained her maids of honour as 
s, the manners of the Court of France seems to have been inferior in de- 
eeney to those of a well-regulated Bagnio. 
t The aie on the buttons of the regimentals of the National Guard is ** Liberté, 
te publique,” 
+ The New Monthly and London Magazine for Sept. 1830. 
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If any thing still more direct and practical were wanting to show the 
excellence, and to prove the. beneficial effects of universal Education, 
both to individuals and governments, the facts published by M. Dupin, 
under the title of ‘ Carte figurative de, l’Instruction populaire de 
France,” would supply that deficiency. On a map of the outline 
the different departments, figures are marked, denoting the number of 
children educated in each department in proportion to its whole popu. 
lation. Thus, in the department of the Moselle, that proportion is one 
in ten of the population; whereas in the gerne of the Haute Loire, 
it is only one in 268 of the inhabitants. From this statistical chart, it 
appears that Education abounds most in the northern departments, | M, 
Dupin divides by an imaginary line drawn from St. Malo on the north. 
west, to Geneva on the south-east, of France, 32 departments, which he 
calls the departments of the north, from the other 54 departments, 
which he calls the departments of the south. These 32 northern de 
partments have a territorial superfices of 18,692,191 hectares of land, 
and include a population of 13,663,914 in 20,142 communes, of which 
15,701 have schools, whilst 4,441 are without. The 54 southern de 

artments contain 53,533,426 hectares of land, have 17,936,086 in. 
fabitants, are divided into 18,337 communes, of which only 8,669 
have schools, 9,668 being without. From the chart it appears, that 
the primary schools of the 32 northern departments contained 740,84 
éléves in the year 1826, while those of the south contained only 375,931 
children, little more than one-half that number; that there were at that 
time 1,323 of the éléves of the Polytechnic School belonging to the 3 
departments of the north, and 700 from the southern departments; that 
of the Members of the Academy of Science, there were 54 Members 
natives of the former, and 17 of the latter; and, that of the Brevets 
d’invention (patents) granted from 1789 to 1825, 1699 of the inventors 
belonged to some one or other of the northern departments, whilst only 
413 resided in the southern. The results of this more extended Edv- 
cation in the north than in the south of France are equally conspicuous, 
both as regards the intelligence, the property, and the comfort of in- 
dividuals, and the revenues of the state. In 1819, out of 400 medals 
distributed by the King, as rewards of industry and ingenuity, 293 
were bestowed upon residents in the 32 northern departments, whilst 
from the 54 southern departments there were only 107 successful claim- 
ants. The annual value of private property in the northern depart 
ments, notwithstanding the great difference in territorial extent, is stated 
by M. Dupin at 800,600,000 francs, and that of the southern at 
825,400,000 ; the income of each individual on an average of the 
whole in the former at 60 francs 80 cents, in the latter at only 47 franes 
75 cents; and the yearly value of each hectare of land in the north at 
42 francs 83 cents, and in the south at 23 francs 69 cents. Finally, 
the 32 departments of the north contribute to the exigencies of the 
state 53,318,596 francs; the 54 departments of the south 25,544,584 
only! Decisive as these facts are as to some of the advantages of the 
“Education of all classes, and encouraging as they are in reference to 
its present state in France, there is reason to think, that the advances 


it has made might have been described in still more satisfactory 
terms. 


M. Dupin tcok for his authority the Returns to the University for 
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the year 1820. Those returns appear not to have been in all cases 
correct: whether from inadvertency, or from an inclination to re 
unfavourably of establishments viewed with jealously by the then rul- 
ing powers, or from some other cause, there is no doubt but that both 
the number of schools, and scholars in some, perhaps many depart- 
ments, were under-rated. That this took place, in particular in the 
department of the Indre and Loire, there can be nodoubt. The figures 
on the chart denote that only one individual in 229 was in the course of 
Education in that department: whereas M. Duvau, a considerable 
landholder in the neighbourhood of Tours, asserts, that previous to 
1828 there were 300 schools, and 8,500 pupils: and, consequently, 
that they bore the proportion nearly of one in thirty-three to the popu- 
lation ob the department. 

It may be then safely concluded, and indeed no other warranted or 
legitimate conclusion can be come to—that upon the Education of the 
people depends their character and happiness, and the peace, the wel- 

, and stability of society: that to effect this best, it must be free 
from religious dogmas, and must be not only universal, but in itself of 
the:most extensive kind—Education, domestic, social, political. And 
it cannot be too generally or practically understood—that Education, 

ly so called, is not confined to schools, colleges, and institutions 
fr teaching, or to any particular period of life (though unquestionably 
youth is the genial season), but that, co-existant with life itself, it be- 
gins with the first breath inspired, and ends only when man ceases to 
breathe. 








Errects oF Proportions 1n THE Numser or Popvrarion. 

From all that has been said, it must be evident that the important power of 
increasing, or of diminishing, the reward of labour, is, by the essential order of 
society, placed in the hands of the labourers themselves. Irregularities in the 
seasons bringing on scarcity and famine, foreign incursions, or domestic com- 
motions, destroying property, or suspending production by rendering it insecure, 
May sometimes occasion a depression of wages, which no prudence on the part 
of the labouring classes can avert or mitigate. But under all ordinary circum- 
stances, when the usual course of nature is preserved, and when law and orders 
are maintained, it depends upon the labouring classes themselves whether w 
shall ascend to the ultimate maximum, or sink to the extreme minimum. 
duly regulating their numbers, in relation to the extent and fertility of the soil, 
they enlarge the range of maximum wages ; and by regulating their numbers, in 
telation to the component parts of capital employed, they cause actual wages to 
ascend to their ultimate maximum. 

Under such circumstances every improvement in agriculture—every addition 
to mechanical power—every new facility afforded to communication and trans- 
i thing, in short, which reduces the cost of bringing the necessaries of 

le to market, raises at one and the same time both possible and actual wages, 
bestows upon the labouring classes more ample means of comfort and enjoyment, 
and lifts them to a higher place upon the scale of society. 

On the other hand, when the labouring classes allow their numbers to bear a 
high proportion, either to the extent of fertile land, or to the amount of capital 
applicable to their maintenance, wages will settle down to the extreme minimum, 

ow which animal existence cannot be sustained. Under such circumstances, 
every fluctuation of the seasons, every stagnation or revulsion in trade, will bring 
down upon the labouring population all the miseries of want, and degrade them 


Seam more precarious and wretched than that of negro servitude —Rolert 
orrens, 





FREEDOM OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BE 
TWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 





Tuis is a subject which has of late years engaged public attention 
to a great extent—though not at all greater than its importance war 
rants. The mission of Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir Henry Parnell, and 
Dr. Bowring, for a time inspired very sanguine hopes of success; but 
the result has not equalled expectation. Having had occasion tg 
visit Paris soon after the late Revolution, we enjoyed the advantage of 
frequent personal intercourse with the King, Louis-Philippe, with 
General Lafayette, Monsieur Odilon Barrot, Monsieur tte, the 
great banker of France, and then Prime Minister, and Monsieur Thies, 
the leading Member of the French Administration in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the course of the interviews enjoyed with each of these, 
we endeavoured to impress on their minds the great benefits which 
could not fail to result from the relaxation of the commercial restric. 
tions which kept the two nations, England and France, from recipro- 
cally aiding each other. The uniform answer given to these repre 
sentations was, that it might be very desirable to try the experiment; 
but if it should fail there would be no possibility of returning back to 
the prohibitive system, if once given up. We then undertook to lay 
before the Ministers the outline of an experiment which might be 
made to a limited amount, and for a limited time, without altering the 
law at all; but leaving any revision of it until the experiment should 
be tried : when if it should prove successful, it would furnish the best 
excuse for such revision ; and if not, the law being unaltered would of 
course remain in full force. The proposition was favourably enter- 
tained, and we were requested to submit it in writing, so that it might 
be considered and discussed in all its bearings and details. As the 
issue of this negociation, and the causes assigned for the difficulty of 
carrying it out into action, may be regarded as very striking illustra 
tions of the slender degree of hope which exists for effecting any 
change in our commercial relations with France, until a complete 
change shall take place in the constitution of the representative body, 
we subjoin the statement presented to the French Ministry at the 


period referred to, and the answer obtained. The statement was as 
follows : 


Proposed Extension of Commerce between France and England. 


In every part of France the stagnation of commerce is the subject of 
general complaint; and as the welfare and stability of every state 
must depend greatly on the general prosperity of its agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, there is no question of greater importance, 
or that has a stronger claim on the attention of the French Ministry 
than this: namely—“ By what means can the commerce of France be 
most speedily and most effectively revived ?” 
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If we inquire into the causes of the evil, we shall find them to be 
these—first, an inadequacy in the means of consumption as compared 
with the means of tion ; and secondly, a general want of con- 
fidence in mercantile stability, which suspends even the ordinary ope- 
rations of these already inadequate means. 

By the first of these causes, goods of every kind are multiplied to 
great accumulation beyond the existing demand; and prices fall | 
reason of the known superabundance thus produced. By the } 
the fall of prices is taken to be the symptom of an approaching crisis, 
from which every one is desirous of escaping, and therefore contracts 
his operations of expenditure till confidence is restored. 

A knowledge of these sources of the evil, indicates the nature of the 
remedies best to be applied; which are simply these :--Establish a 
just ion between the means of consumption and the means of 
production, and restore public confidence in the stability of commercial 


If the power of production be already greatly in advance beyond the 
means of consumption, there are only two possible modes of restoring 
the balance between them; the first is, to arrest the former in its too 
rapid march ; the second, to accelerate the latter till it is made to keep 
pace with its competitor. 

The first of these is impossible, without a great destruction of existing 

y, and without extreme injustice to the right which every man 

, to use his inventive faculties to augment the productive powers of 
the present and the future. 

The second is then the only alternative left; and this is happily just, 

icable, and effective; capable of producing immense immediate 
nefit, of establishing a most important public principle, and of laying 
the foundation of great future good ; as well as of restoring that con- 
fidence in the stability of affairs, which, added to an increased con- 
sumption of the superabundance produced, can alone relieve the 

i embarrassments of trade, or avert the more dreadful calamity 
of a erisis that will augment in weight by every day of increased pro- 
traction. 

The ex-ministers of France, actuated no doubt by the purest motives, 
acknowledged the existence of great commercial difficulty, and avowed 
it to be their duty to provide a remedy for the evil, when they voted in 
the Chamber of Deputies, an advance of thirty millions of franes, to 
prop up falling establishments, and to keep many thousand workmen 
still in employ. 

If these thirty millions had been actually expended by the govern- 
ment, in the purchase of existing merchandize, either for exportation to 
distant countries, or for gratuitous distribution among the necessitous 
at home, so that it effectually drew out of the hands of the manu- 
facturers, for actual consumption, the surplus stores that now fill their 
magazines, it would have been a real relief to all these branches of 
trade; for in that case the thousands of workmen might be usefully 
and profitably employed in replacing the goods thus purchased and 
consumed, and the evil of superabundance beyond the means of sale, 
would not have recurred until the goods so consumed had all been 


reproduced again. 
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But as the sum advanced by the ministers was merely a loan tp 
different establishments, to be repaid with interest in a given period; 
as no goods were purchased either for distant exportation, or for home 
consumption, but on the contrary, a new power of production wa 
placed in the hands of those whose greatest misfortune it was to haye 
produced, in relation to the means of sale, far too much already; the 
evil is not in the slightest degree alleviated by the thirty millions thy 
advanced. Nothing, in short, is gained by it, except a temporary and 
deceitful calm : during which the evil of excessive production beyond 
the means of consumption will go on increasing; and thus the 
elements of a new tempest will be gathering fresh strength every day, 
so as to make the crisis only more terrible when it next arrives, If the 
merchants and manufacturers, for the reasons already assigned, be 
unable to meet their private engagements now, how will it be possible, 
without new means of accelerating consumption, for them to repay the 
advances made to them by the state; when their surplus produce shall 
have been increased still more, by means of these advances, beyond 
the power of sale; when prices of all kinds of goods will be lower, by 
reason of this abundance, and when no sacrifice will turn goods into 
money, or avert the bursting of the storm ? 

What is wanted to relieve the stagnant commerce of France, is not 
the advance of capital by the state, in order to augment production, 
but the giving, by some appropriate encouragement, a new and power 
ful impulse to consumption, and favouring, by every possible way, the 
sale of the existing superabundance before new supplies are created, 

The science of political economy has established this most important 
truth—that monopolies, restrictions, and prohibitions, are as injurious 
to the welfare of nations, as the fetters of any other kind that may be 
imposed on the free exercise of the rights and liberties of men, 

Nevertheless, such monopolies, restrictions, and prohibitions, are 
maintained by some nations, on the plea that they are necessary reta 
liations for similar impositions existing elsewhere; and it thus happens, 
that with the ministers and people of countries in which the importance 
of free commerce is most highly appreciated and best understood, there 
is an unwillingness to be the first to carry it into practice, from the fear 
that a corresponding disposition to meet such an advance, might not 
be found in those other nations to whom this freedom of commerce 
might be first offered. 

It would be easy to show that the value of free trade, like the value 
of truth, virtue, or justice, does not depend upon the reciprocal exer- 
cise of it by others; but that it would be beneficial on the whole to the 
nation that would first admit it among themselves, whether other people 
followed their example or not. 

Being unwilling, however, to excite any undue alarm in the minds 
of those who are not yet prepared to admit this great principle of un- 
limited freedom of trade, I shall not propose this as a remedy for the 
existing stagnation of commerce in France, but confine myself to the 
proposition of a mode by which the fair operation of this principle may 
be tried, for a limited period, on a limited scale, and for a specific ob- 
ject; in short on a basis of such perfect safety, as will leave open the 
power of rectifying any inconvenience that may be apprehended to arise 
in the progress of the experiment. It will preserve the existing laws 
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jn full force for every other operation excepting only the experiment 
; and it will leave to the ministry the power of determining, 
y actual experience, whether the free or the restrictive system of com- 
merce is best. 

The ultimate object that I — is to cause the sum of fifty mil- 
lions of francs to be expended in Paris alone, in the course of about 
three months : twenty-five millions in the actual purchase of French 

e and manufactures of every sort and kind, for exportation to 
and sale in England; and twenty-five millions in the probable 
collateral expenditure arising from out of the first operation itself. 

The mode by which I propose to effect this, will be new, striking, 
and original; but my confidence in the wisdom and liberality of the 
existing ministers of both England and France, forbids me to sup- 

for a moment that its novelty will be any objection, if its utility 
eager established; I proceed, therefore, to detail the nature of my 
plan. 

I ask, then, the government of France to authorise me to communi- 
cate to the principal manufacturing towns of England, their permission 
to import from thence, free of all tax, duty, or impost whatsoever, the 
amount of one million sterling of British goods; the proceeds of which, 
tothe same amount, to be re-invested in the purchase of one million 
sterling’s worth of French produce and manufactures, for exportation 
to and sale in England : thus relieving the commerce of France, by an 
actual purchase to the extent named, of its present superabundant mer- 
chandise in every branch. 

To realize to France the full advantages which this operation is cal- 
culated to create, I propose the security of the following conditions :— 

First—That the British goods imported shall be in the greatest 
possible variety, so that no disproportionate quantity of any one sort 
or kind shall be predominate over the other; but that the importations 
shall include specimens of every description of article manufactured in 
Great Britain. 

Secondly—That they shall be imported by the way of Havre, Rouen, 
and the Seine, and not opened either for inspection or sale until their 
arrival at Paris. 

Thirdly—That they shall not be distributed among the purchasers, 
except from some great central depot in the capital, fixed on by the 
government itself. 

Fourthly—That no portion whatever of the amount arising from tbe 
sale shall be remitted to England in money; but that the sums pro- 
duced shall be deposited, as fast as they are realized, in the bank of 
France, there to remain, until ultimately employed in the exclusive 
purchase of French produce and manufactures, in equal variety to 
those brought from England, including specimens of every thing made 
or produced in France, to be forwarded by the same route of the 
Seine, Rouen, and Havre, and there embarked in French ships to 
England for sale. 

Fifthly—That the profits arising from this transaction—that is, the 
sum that may remain in the bank of France after the re-investment of 
the one million sterling, (the prime cost of the English goods) in French 
articles, and the payment of the necessary charges—be divided into 
three equal portions. 
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Sixthly—The first portion of the profits to be given to the pm. 
prietors or importers of the goods brought from England for thi 
public sale. 

Seventhly—The second portion of the profits to be employed in th 
erection of a public monument in some part of Paris, after a 
from French artists, to be mutually approved by the contract 
parties, suitable to the commemoration of this friendly, liberal, ad 
advantageous example of the reciprocal interchange of the surply 
wealth of the two countries. 

Eighthly—tThe third portion of the profits to be devoted to the aid 
of the expedition round the globe, now preparing under my direction, 
for the promotion of discovery, commerce, and civilization, in the 
eastern seas, in the ultimate benefits of which England and Franc 
may be made equal participators. 

The local advantages that would result to Paris alone by its being 
thus made, for a certain time, the great central depot for the inter, 
change of the productive industry of the two greatest nations of the 
world, would be immense, because of the enormous number of visites 
and purchasers that would be thus attracted to the capital from al] 
parts of Europe. If, for instance, the authority to make this free im 
portation should be accorded in the present month, it might be at onee 
announced throughout all Europe that in the great week of July, when 
the weather would be favourable for travellers visiting Paris, and the 
days long for such an exhibition, one of the modes by which the anni- 
versary of the late happy revolution would be celebrated, would be the 
opening in Paris of an immense and splendid museum, containing 
cimens of every description of article produced or ‘oanufacteniil 
Great Britain, and a corresponding museum, containing specimens of 
every article grown or made in France, for ultimate exchange with each 
other, and for reciprocal consumption in the two countries named. 

Such an announcement, if given early, and with all due authonity, 
would attract to the capital, at the period spoken of, at least 10,000 
visiters alone from the different countries of Europe, who would come 
merely to see collected together in one spot, the finest specimens of 
human skill that the whole world could produce ; but which no expen- 
diture of time or money could enable them to see under such al- 
vantageous circumstances again at any period of their lives. 

The attraction to purchasers would be still stronger, because every 
one who lives by supplying the wants or the wishes of others, soom 
learns that novelty, variety, and beauty, are charms that operate most 
powerfully on his customers; and accordingly, tradesmen from every 
provincial town in France, as well as from many of the adjoining 
countries, would be induced to undertake a journey to Paris, during 
this anniversary of the great week, because, while gratifying their 
patriotism or their curiosity, they might hope to repay the expenses of 
their journey by selecting from the great museum of manufactures 
opened at Paris, (in which every thing is rare and curious, costly 
magnificent, useful and cheap, might be found in endless variety,) 
such articles as might be best adapted for sale in the town to which he 
would return, and where a corresponding profit might be realized on 
his purchase. It would be a moderate expectation to believe that 
100,000 buyers might be drawn to Paris from different parts of the 
country by this cause alone. 
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Ifto the mere visiters from curiosity, and the purchasers of British 
be added those who would come as sellers, bringing their 
produce to the French museum, and thus relieving them- 

selves. of their superabundant stocks, it might be deemed quite 
ee oe 200,000 persons at least would be added to the popu- 
ion of Paris. 

It would be needless to show in detail, how such an influx of per- 
sons and money into the capital, and the consequent expenditure of 
a sum by each new comer, among its permanent inhabitants, 

infuse new life into every branch of commerce in the capi 

itself. Some of the most splendid cities of the ancient world owed 
all their wealth and grandeur to this single cause, namely, the constant 
attraction of population by these great commercial speculations of ex- 

having indeed no other sources of gain. Such were, in the 
yemotest times, Tyre and Sidon, in Pheenecia ; Alexandria, in Egypt ; 
and Palmyra, in the desert of Syria; and, in the middle ages, Aden, in 
Arabia ; uz, in the Persian Gulf; and Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, 
in Europe. The operation of the same principle is felt every year in 
London and Paris, each of which, when emptied of its wealthy inhabi- 
tants, is dull, gloomy, and inactive ; and each of which, when replenished 
by a returning population, which the court and senate bring in their 
train, is inspired with new commercial life by increased expenditure, 
and augmented circulation. The great commercial fairs of Kiachta, in 
Russia, on the borders of the Chinese*empire; of Astrakhan, on the 
Caspian Sea; of Hudwar, in the north of India; and of Leipsic, in 
Germany, are still existing examples of great annual benefit springing 
from the source described ; while the great city of Mecca, the Palmyra 
of modern times, though surrounded by burning and barren sands, and 
without a single pleasure to offer to its visiters, draws to itself, under the 
pretence of a religious pilgrimage, but in reality by the magic wand of 
commercial interest, and the hope of gain, not less than half a million 
of visiters from every quarter of the Mahomedan world. 


The effect of these great trading journies to the different places 
named is two-fold ; for first, each of the exchanging traders finds suffi- 
cient benefit from his purchases and sales to pay all the costs of his 
travelling to and fro, and to leave him an adequate profit as a compen- 
sation for his time and trouble ; while the cities themselves, which are 
the scenes of these great assemblages of merchants, benefit so largely 

theconcourse of people drawn to them during their stay, as to acquire 
wealth enough to maintain their whole population in comparative ease, 
until the next returning pilgrimage or fair shall renew their annual 
source of gain. 

The assembling of Parliament in England, the triennial musical fes- 
tivals, the thronging of visiters at particular seasons to the watering- 
places, are all illustrations on a small scale, of the same principle ; but 
the attraction I propose for Paris being so much greater than any that 
the world has ever yet seen, and mingling together the powerful motives 
of rational and scientific curiosity with the love of gain, would draw to- 
gether a — concourse of people, and consequently produce a more 
powerfully beneficial effect than any effort of a similar kind that ever 
Preceded it. 

If Paris itself would benefit thus largely by the plan I propose, every 
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department of France would be more or less a participator in the 

vantages thus produced. The transit of the merchandize from Hayy 
by way of Rouen, and the Seine, would necessarily give great em 
ment to ships, boats, men, and horses, in the way. The journey 
strangers, whether as mere visiters or as pean would benefit; 
the departments through which they would have to pass. The th 

port of French goods from the provinces to the capital, where thy 
would alone be purchased with the money produced by the Engl 
sales, would give new life and activity to the canals, roads, carriagy 
waggons, horses and people, employed in their conveyance, and relien 
beyond any other plan that could be devised, the commerce of Fr 
from the stagnation that now afflicts it; for as when a mighty tig 
that has been obstructed in its flow by ice, is set in motion byt 
genial approach of summer, all the supplying rills and rivulets ty 
feed it are set in motion also; so, though Paris would apparently) 
the most active scene, every village and every cottage lying near th 
roads communicating with the capital, in whatever direction, or ho 
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ever remote, would feel its influence also. . 
Let it not be supposed, that by admitting the million’s-worth of t tl 
lish goods, free of all duty or impost, the revenue of the state spirit ¢ 
loose any of its receipts:—Certainly not: for, without such a peg  especit 
mission as this, the goods will never come. Neither let it be su— merch: 
posed that the million’s-worth of French goods would be sold inth® their 
ordinary course of things, whether the English were admitted freely a _partict 
not. Nosuchthing would happen. The very stagnation complained and su 
of, arises entirely from all the ordinary inhabitants of Paris anddf of the 
France possessing already as much as they are disposed to purchag,— — sideret 
of articles familiar to them, and of which they buy only what isin and tt 
dispensable. Take as an example, therefore, a family thus providel, Ist 


and it would be difficult to make them expend 100 franks in any thit 
of French produce, of which they have enough already. But lead th 
same family through a museum filled with every thing that is ney, 
striking, curious, and fashionable, because rare and not always easyd 
access, and they will be tempted to expend 1000 francs to surroual 
themselves with what they before could not have possessed. Willi 
be thought that the 1000 francs thus excited or drawn from the rich,@ 
moderately wealthy, is expended in the encouragement of British i» 
dustry exclusively? No such thing. The whole amount is to bew 
timately expended in French articles to be exported to England ft 
sale: and therefore the real effect of the plan will be to cause an & 
penditure of 1000 francs in support of French industry, where 10) 
only would have been expended without it; besides all the collate 
good arising from the immense expenditure of money, in lodgings, 

visions, conveyance, amusements, journals, books, and the endle 
variety of channels into which money would flow ; thus making the rich 
contribute, by a voluntary, ‘oma. and useful expenditure of thei 


wealth, to reward the industry and skill of their humbler countrymen 
The devotion of a portion of the profits to the two objects already 
named, would crown the whole with appropriate honour and re 
The French government has always given liberal patronage to the arts} 
and, but the other day, when 30 millions were voted for the relief of 
trade, 300,000 francs were also voted to defray the cost of bringing 
from Egypt two granite obelisks to adorn the capital of France. 
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monument to be erected out of the second portion of the ts of this 
operation will not cost the state a single sone, aud will be 
more beautiful, more appropriate, and more popularly acceptable than 
qe arising from almost any other source. The French government 
has also been a liberal promoter of ep of Discovery, and has ex- 
pended some millions on that object alone. The third portion of the 
d will aid an Expedition having far higher objects than 
qerediscovery, or mere science ; because uniting commerce and civi- 
lization with these, and therefore perfecting all that has gone before. 
This Expedition has already received the high approbation of the 
Royal Families of England and France, of the leading nobility and 
men of science in both countries, and of the community of both nations 
1 All that is wanted to complete its success, is, that the re- 
spective governments of both should crown the efforts which the zeal 
@individuals began. This, then, is a mode in which they can assist 
t asking from the state a solitary franc. All that is needed 
isthe mere permission to effect the importation of merchandize pro 
; and this the government of France can grant, if so disposed. 
the government of England will meet such an advance in a liberal 
spirit of perfect reciprocity, cannot for a moment be doubted, more 
especially since the late happy changes in its administration ; while the 
merchants and manufacturers of England may be equally relied on for 
their cordial co-operation with France in so great an undertaking; 
particularly after the manner in which, by their addresses, deputations, 
and subscriptions, they have evinced their admiration of the great mass 
of the regenerated and emancipated people of a country once con- 
sidered their enemies and rivals, but now regarded as their neighbours 
and their friends. 
submit, therefore, to the French government, the adoption of the 
fn: I propose ; I ask them to accord to me the permission to carry 
into effect, and 1 await their frank and early reply. 


Paris, Nov. 22, 1830. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

To this, there was a greater difficulty in obtaining a specific answer 
than had at first been imagined ; but having attended the Chamber of 
Deputies with Mons. Laffitte, and afterwards driving home to the 
hotel of the minister of finance, with one of the principal secretaries, 
Mons. Thiers, | was led to understand, that highly as the propositon 
was approved by those who were sufficiently well informed on the ad- 
vantages of free trade to appreciate the benefits that could not fail to 
result from such an exchange being carried into effect, the Chamber 
contained so large a portion of individuals personally interested in the 
maintenance of restrictions, monopolies, and exclusive privileges, that 

such a proposition were brought before the Deputies (and without 

if sanction it could not take place), there was not the least chance 
of its success. 

Such then, was the fate of this proposition, which, like many others 
that have from time to time been produced, failed, not because of its 
own imperfections, but because it interfered with the interests of those 
who were sufficiently united to carry any question by which their own 

unes might be increased, and sufficiently powerful to defeat every 
measure that did not promise them an equivalent of individual gain. 
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We fear, therefore, that so long as the British House of Commoy 
shall contain so great a number as it does at present of large land 
owners, personally interested in preventing the importation of Frend 
corn; and so long as the French Chamber df Deputies contains » 
large a number of proprietors of iron mines, and silk, cotton, ay 
woollen manufactories, it will be in vain to expect any greater freedoy 
of commerce between the two countries than at present exists ; oa 
it is difficult to imagine anything more cruel, or more absurd, than 
conduct of those two Governments towards their respective subjects; 
who have each a surplus, the one of agricultural, the other of many. 
factured productions, which are useless to themselves because they an 
in excess above their own wants; and which they would gladly. 
change to the mutual enrichment of both parties by the operation; but 
who are prevented from thus conferring upon each other the greater 
mutual benefits, in order to uphold the sordid and selfish interests of th 
large proprietors in both countries, between whom the labouring clasyg 
of each are thus cruelly sacrificed. Things cannot long remain thus, 








LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


DFSIRABILITY OF DISPENSING WITH THE SERVICES OF 
LAWYERS. 


Sir, Lincoln, March 27th, 1834, 


It is truly appalling to witness the increasing power of the Lawysn, 
the last instance of which is the promotion of Sir Thomas Denman to the Peer, 
perhaps the fittest lawyer in the kingdom for the dignity. Nevertheless, it gins 
rise to melancholy reflections to think that any man should be sent to the Hou 
of Lords whose profession requires him to advocate right or wrong, as he may 
happen to be retained. I hope my countrymen will endeavour to do without the 
lawyers after they have regulated the Church Establishment, which, with allit 
faults, does not require reformation half so much as the Law. 

I think much might be accomplished if the people would determine to empl 
lawyers as seldom as possible. The merchants and shipowners are beginning’ 
act upon this principle. When a merchant agrees with a shipowner for the ut 
of his ship, a printed charter-party, or agreement for charter, is purchased, the 
blanks for date, names of the contracting parties, ship, and captain, nature ofthe 
voyage, terms, &c. are filled up, and the document is signed in the presence oft 
witness. If a complicated arrangement like this, involving several hundreds, 
nay, sometimes thousands of pounds, can be effected without the interpositiond 
lawyers, why cannot we have printed forms of leases, notices to quit, mortgages, 
conveyances, wills, &c.? 

I believe County Courts for the recovery of debts, and a Registration of Deeds 
for each County, if made as perfect as it is possible to make them, would bes 
great step towards a thorough Law Reform, but I do not think you and thefe# 
independent Members in the House cf Commons can prevent these great me 
sures from being spoiled, so baneful is the influence of the lawyers. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
A CONSTANT READER. 
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EVIL OF RATING THE LANDLORDS INSTEAD OF THE TENANTS 
OF SMALL HOUSES. 


‘ Stourbridge, March 27, 1834. 

Finding from the Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
Poors’ Laws, that it contains a recommendation that the landlords of houses 
under 15/. per annum rent should be assessed to the poors’-rates, 1 am induced 
todraw your attention to this subject, in order that a measure, at once, so ano- 

80 partial, unjust, and oppressive, should meet with a decided opposition 
fom you, Sir, and all who advocate an equal and impartial mode of taxation, and 
the relieving those classes chiefly labouring under the burthen of taxation. 

Itis clear that taxes cannot be too general and impartial, and that where they 
geotherwise, they ought not to be continued, and still less be now imposed. 

That the Legislature ought particularly to avoid imposing taxes which weigh 
chiefly, or solely, on the middle or the working classes, already too greatly bur- 
thened in this country. 

And that no measure, unless imperiously required by necessity, ought to be 
adopted, having a direct tendency to depreciate any species of property. 

The measure recommended, ought to be reprobated and opposed, on each and 
@i of these grounds, inasmuch, as a branch of the middle and the working 
classes would alone be oppressed by such imposition, and this kind of property 
be depreciated by it. 

Either the landlords of such houses must raise the rents, and thus compel the 
working class, the tenants, to pay that which they are little able to pay, or the land- 
lords must pay the rates without any equivalent. The latter effect would be the 
imposition of a species of property-tax upon a class of persons, already as occu- 
pants, contributiag to the poors’-rates, and otherwise burthened with taxation ; 
whilst the aristocracy, gentry, and wealthy fundholder, by opposing a general pro- 
perty-tax, escape it. 

In numberless instances the landlords could not raise the rents so as to repay 
themselves the amount paid in rates for their tenants. Already their liability to 
the constant expense of repairs, the allowance to agents for receiving the rents, the 
expense of insurance against fire, and the frequent loss of rents from the houses 
being vacant, or the inability of the tenants to pay, more particularly in manufac- 
turing towns, where trade fluctuates, and is occasionally very bad, all conduce to 
tender this kind of property but little desirable ; and if in addition to such losses 
and expenses this burthen be added, it would have the effect of an arbitrary and 
tyrannical depreciation of his property, which few circumstances could justify, 
and which certainly the present measure of a general reformation and improve- 
ment of the poors’-laws would not. In innumerable instances it would occasion 
merely the ruin of this species of property, or drive it out of the possession of the 
more respectable landlords into the hands of those to whom the oppression of the 
poor tenant would alone make it beneficial. 

: ing the tenants, or working class, to bear the ultimate burthen, their 
situation would, in the generality of cases, be this: the owner being assessed, 
would, in letting his house, consider the payments he would be liable to, and 

the rent accordingly, the tenant must agree to pay such rent or be houseless. 

landlord might at any time (the rent in these cases being usually received 
weekly), without notice, take the tenant’s effects under a distress for the increased 
rent, so that in reality the tenant would be liable, under the proposed measure, to 
a distress for rates (included in the increased rent) from the landlord without 
notice, which would place the poor occupant in a much worse situation than he 
at present (independently of the rise of his rent); for now it is in the power of 
the magistrates, with the consent of the parish officers, to relieve the tenant from 
Payment of the poors’-rates ; and before a distress for the rates can be taken, a 
summons must be issued, thereby giving the tenant time, in case he does not 
ru apply to the magistrates to be relieved, to get together his money to pay 


_Itis true, that an act was some i d, imposing th . 
years since passed, imposing the poors’-rates 
upon the landlords of small houses, but circumstances have prevented its coming 
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into general operation; and whether considered as an unjust and oppressive, ray’ 
insufficient act, it ought no longerto remain on the Statute Book, nor the pg 
ciple it contained be continued in a measure of general amendment and relief, » 

If the rate be assessed upon these poor tenants, what will it avail?>and why 
subject the overseers to the cruel task of distressing them for it? ut 

Surely it never can be gravely argued that such gross injustice to the landlon, 
or barbarity to the tenant, can be justified by the scarcely doubtful theory, thatthe: 
enforcing the payment of the rate by all, prevents improper application for religf, 
by the unpopularity of the attempt to increase a burthen, in which all immediately 
participate ? 4 

In a general measure of reform and amendment of the poors’-laws, the que. 
tions then arise : why should the industrious poor, who by their utmost exertions 
can rarely provide more than the mere necessaries of life for themselves nd 
families, be made either directly or indirectly to contribute to the poors'-ratesat 
all? Or why should uovses under 10/. per annum rent, or actual value, be rated? 
If the minimum of rating were taken at that amount (the qualification of an 
Elector under the Reform Act), the lower class would be relieved instead of 
oppressed ; the rating of the tenant (and not the landlord), might be consistent 
throughout, from 10/ rent, or value and upwards, including all who are contem 
plated under the Reform Act, as contributing to taxation, and having a stake in the 
kingdom, the anomaly of rating the /andlord, of the least valuable kind of 
perty too, and the injustice to that class of landlords be avoided, and no class 
persons could with justice complain. 

There can be no doubt, that without subjecting the lower class to the poon'- 
rates, they may be rendered infinitely less burthensome to the other classes of the 
population, by salutary changes in the law—by the union of several parishes, 
having an incorporated workhouse—lty a more discriminative, economical, and 
efficient system of relief—by the due employment and instruction of the poor,and. 
by other means which will probably be now adopted. 

The Legislature have it now in their power to grant such a boon to the indu. 
trious poor, as they cannot again soon have. Let them avail themselves ofthe 
opportunity afforded them, and prove that they are sincere in their desire to render 
taxation equal and impartial, and also to relieve, to the utmost, the lower clas, 
and not disgrace their intended act by a measure partaking so much of spoliation 
and inhumanity. 

[ have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 





A REFORMER. 

OPINIONS AS TO THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE 
IN IRELAND. 

Sir, Suintfield, Ireland, April 1, 18%. 


In common with the other decided enemies of drunkenness in this 
country, I have been much gratified to hear of your Motion for a Committeed 
Inquiry on this crying evil. Asa Minister of the Gospel, and one who has mate 
considerable exertion in the cause of Temperance, especially in the countiesd 
Down and Antrim, I have had constant opportunities of learning the. effects 
ardent spirits in every profession and circle in society ; and I have no doubt that 
I express the sentiment of the great mass of the sober and enlightened part ofthe 
community, when I say, that there is THE MOST URGENT AND PRESSING NECE 
sity for at least such an inquiry as 1 understand you have moved for. 
opinion is rapidly gaining ground in this part of the kingdom, that distilled 
spirit, as was declared by a witness before the Coramittee on the O 
the Sabbath, is “the worst enemy of the British Constitution ;” and that the 
whole trade in it is what the first legislators of the United States have pronounced 
it, “AN IMMORAL TRAFFIC.” The friends of Temperance are therefore exceeh 
ingly anxious that you should persevere in your laudable object; and 
you take the high ground which truth will warrant you to take, you may 
on their determined support as far as I acquainted with them. 

With earnest wishes for the success of your undertaking, I am, Sir, you 
obedient Servant, 


WALTER MOFFAT. 
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pViLS OF INTEMPERANCE—AND NECESSITY OF LEGISLATIVE 
MEASURES FOR ITS CORRECTION. 


Sir, North Wales, April, 1834. 
From my connection with the Temperance Society, I could not be in- 
diferent to the motion of which you have given notice relative to Drunkenness. 
The question is certainly one of great national importance, not only as it affects 
the of the Community, but the wealth and the prosperity of the nation. 
It has been calculated that the sum of twenty millions sterling is annually ex- 
ded in the consumption of ardent spirits, though I cannot vouch for the strict 
aecuracy of this calculation ; but ye that it is only fifteen millions, you may. 
add as much more for the abuse of other liquors; and a sum might .be 

thus made up nearly equal to the interest of the National Debt. 

All this money expended in Intemperance is worse than wasted. It is laid 
out to bring in a revenue of pauperism and crime. Sir Matthew Hale said, that 
in’his day four-fifths of the offences committed were attributable to Intemperance. 
Calculations have been made showing that three-fourths of the pauperism, half the 
insanity, and a large proportion of desertions from the Army, of cases of impri- 
sonment for debt, and consequently of bankruptcy, may be referred to this cause. 
Intemperance, when viewed in its present a ul extent, has a fearful effect, not 

‘in destroying the morals, but in dissipating the wealth of a state. And the 

has attained to such an alarming height among us, as to call for the serious 
consideration of the legislature. Any relief from the House of Commons, either 
bythe remission of taxes, or in any other way, will be perfectly unavailing as tong 
as this frightful evil is suffered to oppress and impoverish the country. A 
the relief which the Legislature can afford will be lost and swallowed up when 
thrown into the whirlpool of Intemperance. And after all, the taxes imposed by 
the State shrink into absolute insignificance when compared with the exactions of 
Intem: 

The question also affects the peace of the community. The burning of Bristol 
was the work of a few drunken individuals. I have heard that the choice wines 
which were plundered from the cellar of the Mayor were sold for the merest trifle, 
and the money applied to the purchase of gin. In 1780, the mob which set fire to 
Newgate, had broken open a gin-shop on Snow Hill. Those places now called 
a palaces have become so glaring in eaten as to attract general observation. But 

practise of spirit drinking is also creeping on in the country. In provincial 
towns “dram-shops,” as they are called, may now be seen where I recollect 
there was nothing of the kind. With regard to London, the number has been so 
ty apm increased, and licenses seemed to be obtained with so much facility 
that the first thing should be to restrict the power of granting these licenses. 1 can 
se NO Teason or necessity for such a place as a mere retail spirit-shop. Inns, or 
publicchouses, may be required to a certain degree. But the number of these 
at present is excessive, and the only way to reduce them would be by decimating 
them, or shutting them up as they become vacant, and putting a stop to all fresh 
licenses. But the evil is so deeply seated, that the only effectual remedy must 
be by recurrence to the ancient laws, I think under Edward the Sixth, and Eliza- 
beth, by which “ogo were instituted and regulated by strict enactments, 
{9 prevent tippling. The nuisance of the casual passing dram-drinker, -is only 
pattofthe evil. There is another and perhaps more injurious branch of it, in ‘the 
patlour company, or in the evening parties, consisting of mechanics, whocollect to- 
Seer ‘othe number of forty or fifty at a time, leaving their families, and wasting their 
timeand their money in a most shameful manner. However, the first proceeding 
in Parliament will be, I apprehend, to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into 
evil. You will, I presume, wish that your motion should be supported by 
petitions, Now it appears very opportune that by the operations of the Tempe- 
ranee Society, an ample machinery has been prepared for your purpose, and 
$to your object raised up in every part of the country. The number of 
bi same Societies in England only is, I think, between three and four hundred : 
and from all of these I am persuaded you will receive very cordial support. 
I have the honour to be, your obedient humble servant, 


A FRIEND TO TEMPERANCE, 
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STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CRYING NECESSITY FoR 

AN IMMEDIATE CHURCH REFORM. ; 

Sir, Cobridge, Staffordshire, April, 1834, 

As the subject of Reform in Church and Tithes will most likely ty 

brought before Parliament very soon, I feel 1 should not discharge my duty if] 

withheld the subjoined narrative of facts, furnishing, as I believe, one of the 

strongest cases in favour of an immediate Reform. I have diligently searched 

the Scriptures, without finding any warranty for the sale of Church Livings; ang 

to this too general abuse may fairly be attributed the number of improper persons 

who have purchased their way into the Sanctuary, and thereby polluted the Holy 
of Holies. 

Church Livings were given to Laymen 1n trust, that they might make fig 
gifts in their respective districts, to pious aud charitable Divines, who were 
pared to devote their whole time to Preaching the Gospel, Visiting the Sick, an 

. administering Consolation and Relief to all objects of Charity and Benevolence, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
RALPH STEVENSON, 





The Rectory of Stoke-upon-Trent, up to the year 1807, comprised about 
20,000 acres of land, divided as we shall state directly, and which produced ftom 
1200/. to 1500/. per annum. The valuation of tithes had been made by My, 
Pearce, and was so moderate as to give general satisfaction. 

The moduses, Easter dues, and other small tithes, were only partially collected 
and were so trifling in amount, as to be merely an acknowledgment, and that 
only from the larger farms. 

The following was the division of the Rectory : 

The parish church of Stoke stands nearly in the centre of the potteries. 

The parish church of Burslem, 4 miles north of Stoke. 


Norton 5 out north-east. 
Newcastle 24... west. 
odd the Whitmore 6 iis ditto. 
don Chapels—Bucknall 3} ..... north-east. 
tis Bagnall 6 oak ditto. 


The duties at these churches and chapels were performed by six curates, the 
rector, the Rev. W. Robinson, residing at his other living of Swinnerton (about 
eight miles from Stoke), which was sold after his death to the Kev. —— Dodsley, 
for about 12,000, This reverend gentleman has raised the tithes from about 
800/. a year to about 25000. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1807, an act was introduced for dividing 
Stoke into six rectories, and selling the livings, so as to raise 7500/., to invest as 
the settlement of Mrs. Robinson, daughter of the Dean Woodhouse of Lichfield, 

This project alarmed the inhabitants, who held a public meeting, and ap 
pointed a committee for taking measures to prevent its passing into a law. 

A deputation from the committee, with Mr. Tomlinson, their solicitor, went t0 
London to oppose the bill in both houses : in doing this they expended upwards 
of 5001. The following were the reasons Mr. Tomlinson urged against the bill. 

“ As it is of importance to the cause of the Established Church, in thes 

populous and daily increasing districts, that all grounds of litigation upon the 
questions between the respective ministers and the parishioners should, 
new arrangements, be guarded against as much as possible; and it being 
probable that the division of the rectory into several distinct rectories for sale 
will lead to vexatious questions and exactions, it is proposed, 
q ; “ That immediately on such separation taking place, all the great tithes shall be 
aid put on a corn rent, in each rectory, sovidentoe by appeal to the quarter se 


as sions every seven, ten, or fourteen years, as may be fixed at the option of 

rectors of the parishes: that all small tithes, moduses, and other compositions 
; and payments shall remain on the same footing in every respect as within 
ri sixty years previous to the incumbency of the present rector; and that the 
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jling usage within that period shall henceforth govern in all cases of 
small tithes, moduses, composition, and payments. 

« Jt is believed that clauses to this eflect would operate as a bill of peace, and 
be the most certain means of promoting the cause of the Established Church 
in a rising manufacturing district, where sectaries abound. 

«Jt must be obvious that measures which produce dissatisfaction and discons 
tent in a parish cannot be calculated to promote its religion ; and that to 
obtain so desirable an object, any changes which are proposed to be made 
in ancient establishments should be rendered palatable to the parishioners ; 
but without some modification of the present bill, that cannot be the case.” 

The efforts of the parishioners were unavailing. The bill passed into a law 

in 1807, and the five small livings were advertised and sold on the following, as 
were considered, very moderate terms: 


1. Burslem about 3000 acres 
2. Newcastle 2.00 do. 
3. Whitmore 2000 do. Sold for about 
4. Norton 2000 do, 


ar each. 


5. Bucknall and Bagnall 4000 do. 

No. 1. A curate does the duty; the rector residing within a few miles of 
another living, about fourteen miles from Burslem. 

No, 2. The rector resides. 

No. 3. The rector has been absent for some years. 

No, 4. The rector resides. 

No. 5. The rector resides near his living of Cheddleton, six miles distant, but 
= single duty at Bagnall, and keeps a curate to do the same at Bucknall, 

curate, however, as well as the rector, resides six miles off. 

It was not until about 1817 that the rectory of Stoke was bargained for and 
sold by the very Rev. the Dean Woodhouse of Lichfield, to Mr. Tomlinson. The 
sum paid for it was from ten to twelve thousand pounds, with some arrangements 
for certain payments to the Dean for life, to the amount of about a thousand a 
yea. The purchaser demanded upon all lands 10s. and 20s. per acre per year, 
a$a composition ; and where this was refused, he demanded payment for corn, 
hay, clover, vetches, agistment, milk, wool, lambs, pigs, poultry, eggs, and, in 
fact, for every thing that could be rendered titheable : and these claims were in 
many cases enforced without regard to the moduses or compositions which had 
been acted upon by his predecessors. 

The consequence of this was a numerous meeting of the landowners at New- 
tastle, when they resolved upon taking legal advice, and accordingly appointed 
Messrs. Fentons, of Newcastle, their solicitors, with instructions to take the opi- 
nion of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Wetherell, upon the terrier of tithes, moduses, &c., 
in the rectory. 

The opinion was favourable to the resistance of several of Mr. Tomlinson’s 

particularly as to moduses for hay, milk, &c. A subscription was set on 
foot to try the various questions in dispute, and among the contributors were the 

Marquis of Stafford, Sir J. F. Boughey, Walter Sneyd, of Keel, Esq., ‘Thomas 

N , of Butterton, Esq., Sir J. C. Heathcote, Longton, J. Hales, of Co- 

bridge, Esq. J. Wedgwood, of Maer, Esq. 

This show of resistance induced the impropriator to threaten, and eventually to 
take, proceedings against some hundreds of farmers and cottagers. Many of 
them resisted with success, and some compromised to get rid of the expensive. 
and vexatious proceedings continued from year to year. 

About the year 1821, the impropriator made an attempt to procure an Act of 
Parliament to sell his tithes ; but this was opposed, on the parishioners insisting 

the act was granted, an agreement should be made as to the actual 
Value of the tithes, and as to whether the ancient moduses for hay, and milk, and 
small tithes, were to remain in force. To this he would not consent, and the act 
was abandoned. Hostile proceedings, however, were carried on, and neighbour 
Mg tectors began to enforce the same rigorous system of collecting. 
The death of Sir J. Boughey, one of the members for the county, and of W. 
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Kinnersly, Fsq., M.P. for Newcastle, both powerful opponents of the ecclesia, 
tical demands, took place in 1824, soon after which the patron made demonsin, 
tions for going again to Parliament, and succeeded, in 1827, in obtaining hig 
though opposed by the parishioners. Under this act, nearly one-half the tithy 
have been already sold, at not less, upon an average, than 12/. or 14/. per acre; 
and if the same price is obtained for the remainder, it will produce the enormoy 
sum of 90,000/., or 4500/. per year, instead of 500/. or 600/,, as in 1806. fy 
clusive of this, the impropriator has obtained permission to grant building leass 
upon about seventy or eighty acres of glebe land, in Stoke-upon-Trent; anf 
further, the Commissioners for Building New Churches have consented to ty 
pulling down of the mother church of Stoke, and the rebuilding of it ona 
and expensive scale, at the cost to the parish of several thousand pounds, as wel 
asa good slice of the million and a half voted by Parliament. They have aly 
agreed to the erection of two new churches at Shelton and Lane End, in the sam 
parish.* Thus three churches have been built, which, with the sites and burying 
ground, have cost the public more than 20,000/. Two remain to be consecrated, 
at an expense of 150d. The moment the most Reverend Father in God, tk 
Bishop, has pronounced his benediction, the highest bidder becomes the pu. 
chaser! What. solemn mockery upon so sacred a subject, thus converting the 
House of God into the temple of the money-changers ! 

Did the members of the Commons, when they voted a million and a half ofthe 
public money for building churches, ever contemplate that they were to be soldty 
the highest bidders? This is called preserving the Church and our — religion: 
but one case of this description, in each county or district, would do mort 
open the eyes of the people, as to the real character of the Church and the Tit 
system, than all that has been written upon the subject. 


REMEDIES. 

The payment of an annual rent per acre for Tithes, according to the rent oftle 
farm—pluralities abolished—residence enforced—a more equal distributiond 
Church property among the clergy—the sale of livings put an immediate sip 
to—the charges for vaults, tombs, or monuments, to be fixed, and placed ati 
Faia of the wardens, instead of being arbitrary, and put into the pocketsd 

e rector. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The demands on our space still exceed our power of complying with them, Te 
a communications of Correspondents will, however, we hope, appearinat 

ext. 

‘* Instance of the Fatal Effects of Impressment.” —R. T. H. : 

“ Aristocracy of Wealth, and Despotism of Superiors over Subordinates,”—H. 
Ps “Important Analysis of the Connexion of Crime with Intemperance.”—Rl 

revilie. 

‘* Origin of British Temperance Societies,” 5 

*« Effects of Habitual Drunkenness on Families in the Higher and Middle Classes 

* Interest of Tradesmen, as Overseers, in Increasing the Poor Rates.” 


— 


* In the newspapers of the day, and also in Blackwood’s Magazine, for 1828 or 188, 
these new churches will be found advertised for sale. and that years before a: 
them was laid. They were to be endowed by the patron out of the sale of the tithes, 4 
his own valuation. The new church in Burslem has a congregation not . 
250, though capable of accommodating 2000. These facts furnish another instanee™ 
which the tithes, originally granted for paying the working clergy, for the building 
repairing of churches, and, above all, for the maintenance of the poor and distr 
have been converted into an instrument of jobbing and speculation, by which indivi 
duals have acquired large fortunes out of the funds designed for purposes of 
and charity. 








C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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